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© International Film Service. 
SURRENDER OF THE GERMAN HIGH SEAS FLEET 


Actual photograph showing the greatest naval surrender in history. Above, The 
German fleet arriving to surrender. Below, The commanders of the British and 
American battle-fleets, Admirals Beatty and Rodman, the King of England, the Prince 
of Wales and Admiral Sims viewing the surrender. 
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THE WORLD WAR 


CHAPTER I 
THE Primates OF THE UNDER-SEAS 


ERMANY relied upon the submarine to 

win the war. This in a nut-shell ex- 
plains the main reason why the United States 
was drawn into the World War. Von Tirpitz, 
the German Admiral, obsessed with the theory 
that no effective answer could be made to the 
submarine, convinced the German High Com- 
mand and the Kaiser that only through unre- 
stricted submarine warfare could England be 
starved and the war brought to an end with vic- 
tory for Germany. Since August, 1914, the 
theory held by von Tirpitz and his party of 
extremists had been combated by Prince Maxi- 
milian of Baden and by Chancellor von Beth- 


mann-Hollweg and by others high in the coun- 
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cil of the Kaiser. These men pointed out that, 
leaving out such questions as piracy on the high 
seas, the drowning of women and children, the 
destruction of the property of neutrals, there 
still remained the question of expediency. 
America, they asserted, was certain to enter the 
war if unrestricted submarine warfare was de- 
creed. These men were denounced as cowards 
and von Tirpitz finally triumphed. 

The submarine employed by the Germans 
was of the type designed by Simon Lake, an 
American. The Germans bought two sub- 
marines built by Mr. Lake at Kronstadt for the 
Russians during the Russian-Japanese war. 
Various improvements upon the Diesel engine 
and special training for submarine crews en- 
abled the German navy to strike terrible blows 
during the early part of the war. 

Little by little, however, the Allies discov- 
ered the answer to the submarine menace. 
One of these was the convoy: fleets of merchant 
vessels surrounded by fast destroyers made life 
a misery for the submarine crews. In the early 
days vessels of all character fled from the ap- 
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proach of the submarine. The destroyers of 
the convoys, however, adopted a different 
method. ‘They rushed at the periscopes in ef- 
forts to ram the submarine, and as they raced 
over the spot where the submarine had been at 
the rate of twenty-two knots or more an hour, 
they dropped huge containers, dubbed “ash 
cans,” containing depth charges of trinitroto- 
luol. 

Sea planes carrying bombs, small dirigible 


> 


balloons known as “blimps,” observation bal- 
loons moored on the decks of warships, steel 
nets, and especially devised anti-submarine 
mines, were also factors in the general work 
of submarine destruction. 

In addition to all these, every ship, both 
cargo carrier and war vessel, had its well- 
trained gun crew, and hundreds of thousands 
of keen-eyed mariners daily and nightly swept 
the seas with binoculars watching for anything 
that resembled a periscope. 

As a consequence of this combination of de- 
structive agencies the British Admiralty was 
enabled to announce at the close of the war 
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that more than 150 German submarines had 
been destroyed. 

The names of the commanding officers of the 
German submarines which had been disposed 
of were given out by the government in order 
to substantiate to the world the statement made 
by the Prime Minister in the House of Com- 
mons on August 7th, and denied in the German 
papers, that “at least 150 of these ocean pests 
had been destroyed.” 'The statement included 
no officers commanding the Austrian sub- 
marines, of which a number had been destroyed, 
and did not exhaust the list of German sub- 
marines put out of action. 

The fate of the officers was given, and of 
these the majority (116) were dead; twenty- 
seven were prisoners of war, six were interned 
for the duration of the war in neutral coun- 
tries where they took refuge, and one succeeded 
in returning to Germany. 

Further light on the subject of German sub- 
marines was given on September 18, 1918, by 
Senator William H. Thompson of Kansas in 
a speech in which he told the Senate: 
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The submarine is no longer a serious menace to trans- 
portation across the seas. It is, of course, an annoyance 
and a great hindrance, and as long as there is a single 
submarine in the waters of the sea every effort must be 
made by the allied powers to destroy it, for it is an out- 
law and must not exist. The truth is that Germany 
never had more than 320 submarines all told, including 
all construction before and since the war. 

We have positive knowledge of the destruction of more 
than one-half of these submarines, and we also know, 
that it is practically impossible for Germany to keep in 
operation more than I0 per cent of those remaining. It 
is therefore reduced to a negligible quantity so far as its 
ultimate effect upon the result of the war is concerned. 

I saw a reliable statement in France to the effect that 
there is one ship of some character leaving the eastern 
shores of America for the war zone every six minutes, 
and it is only a few vessels which are ever torpedoed, 
estimated at about 1 per cent. This is less than the loss 
by storm and accident in the earlier days of transporta- 
tion and is not much greater than such loss now. We 
must bear in mind that we read only of the ships which 
have been torpedoed and see but little account of the 
hundreds of ships which pass over the ocean safely and 
undisturbed. Three hundred thousand soldiers are con- 
veyed across the Atlantic every thirty days, and an 
average of about 500,000 tons of freight carried to the 
French coast. There are warehouses in only one of the 
many ports of France with a capacity of over 2,000,000 
tons. 

It is to the navy that the credit for the destruction of 
this outlaw seagoing craft is due. The navy is and has 
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been the backbone of this war, the same as it has been of 
almost every great war in history. Without the allied 
navy the submarine would have perhaps accomplished its 
nefarious purpose in starving the European allies and in 
preventing them from securing the necessary munitions 
of war to defend themselves. It has utterly failed in 
this respect. The Allies are amply supplied with food, 
and there are provisions enough on hand now, if every 
ship should be sunk, to last the Allies and armies for 
months. The destroyer is the ship which has brought 
Germany to her knees in submarine warfare and will 
keep her there. We have not enough destroyers, and it 
is for this reason we are obliged in this great transporta- 
tion problem to run risks which would not be taken under 
ordinary conditions. If every ship was escorted by a 
sufficient number of destroyers I doubt if there would be 
a single ship of any consequence sunk, except by the 
merest accident. 


Upon the same subject, Sir Eric Geddes, 
First Lord of the British Admiralty, on Oc- 
tober 14th, reviewing the British effort in the 
war said that during 1918 the casualties of the 
British on the western front equaled those of all 
the Allies combined. The British Navy, he 
said, since the beginning of the war had lost in 
fighting ships of all classes a total of 280, more 


than twice the losses in war vessels of all the 
Allies. 
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In addition to these, Great Britain had lost 
450 auxiliapy craft, such as mine-sweepers and 
trawlers, making a total of 680. He revealed 
the fact that the effective warship barrage, 
which had been drawn between the Orkneys 
and Norway against German submarines and 
surface craft, was, during the later months of 
the war, maintained largely by ships of the 
United States. 

The British merchant ships lost since 1914 
exceeded 2,400, representing a gross tonnage 
of 7,750,000, nearly three times the aggre- 
gate loss of all other allied and neutral coun- 
tries. 

In his statement on the submarine situation 
he said: 


In February, 1917, the ruthless submarine warfare 
confronted us, whilst the armies in France at that time 
were feeling a sense of superiority over the enemy which 
was illustrated by the successes of the battle of Arras, 
the taking of Vimy Ridge, the advance between the 
Ancre and the Somme, the offensive in Champagne, 
Chemin des Dames, Messines and Passchendaele Ridges. 
Thus we felt, and rightly felt, that the weakest front at 
that time was the sea—not on the surface, but under- 
water. 
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The whole of the available energies of the Allies were 
consequently thrown into overcoming the submarine and 
the menace which threatened to destroy the lines of com- 
munication of the Alliance. The reduced sinkings which 
have been published since that period show how we grad- 
ually overcame that menace—and today most men say 
that the submarine menace is a thing of the past. 

That it is a thing of the past in so far as it can never 
win the war for the enemy or enable the enemy to pre- 
vent us from winning the war, provided we do not under- 
rate the danger but take adequate steps against it, I 
affirm now as the opinion of the British Admiralty; but 
it is a menace that comes and goes. 

The end of the great submarine menace came 
on November 20th, when twenty German sub- 
marines were Officially surrendered to Rear- 
Admiral Tyrwhitt of the British Navy, thirty 
miles off Harwich, England. Within the fol- 
lowing week more than eighty other German 
submarines and a number of Austrian craft 
were also surrendered to the British. The 
spectacle of the surrender was most impressive. 

After steaming some twenty miles across the 
North Sea, the Harwich forces, which consisted 
of five light cruisers and twenty destroyers, 
were sighted. The flagship of Admiral Tyr- 


whitt, the commander, was the Curacao. 
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High above about the squadron hung a big ob- 
servation balloon. 

The squadron, headed by the flagship, then 
steamed toward the Dutch coast, followed by 
the Coventry, Dragoon, Danal and Centaur. 
Other ships followed in line with their naviga- 
tion lights showing. 'The picture was a noble 
one as tne great vessels, with the moon still shin- 
ing, ploughed their way to take part in the sur- 
render of the German U-boats. 

Soon after the British squadron started the 
“paravanes” were dropped overboard. These 
devices are shaped like tops and divert any 
mines which may be encountered, for the ves- 
sels were now entering a mine field. 

Almost everyone on board donned a life 
belt and just as the red sun appeared above 
the horizon the first German submarine ap- 
peared in sight. 

Soon after seven o’clock twenty submarines 
were seen in line, accompanied by two Ger- 
man destroyers, the Tibania and the Sierra 
Ventana, which were to take the submarine 
crews back to Germany after the transfer. 
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All the submarines were on the surface with 
their hatches open and their crews standing on 
deck. The vessels were flying no flags what- 
ever and their guns were trained fore and aft, 
in accordance with the terms of surrender. 

A bugle sounded on the Curacao and all the 
gun crews took up their stations, ready for any 
possible treachery. 

The leading destroyer, in response to a sig- 
nal from the admiral, turned and led the way 
towards England and the submarines were 
ordered to follow. They immediately did so. 
The surrender had been accomplished. 

Each cruiser turned, and, keeping a careful 
lookout, steamed toward Harwich. On the 
deck of one of the largest of the submarines, 
which carried two 5.9 guns, twenty-three offi- 
cers and men were counted. The craft was es- 
timated to be nearly 300 feet in length. Its 
number had been painted out. 

Near the Ship Wash lightship three large 
British seaplanes, followed by an airship, were 
observed. 


One of the submarines was seen to send up a 
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couple of carrier pigeons and at once a signal 
was flashed from the admiral that it had no 
right to do this. 

When the ships had cleared the mine field 
and entered the war channel the “paravanes” 
were hauled aboard. On reaching a point 
some twenty miles off Harwich the ships 
dropped anchor and Captain Addison went out 
on the warship Maidstone. 

British crews were then put on board the 
submarines to take them into harbor. With 
the exception of the engine staffs all the Ger- 
man sailors remained on deck. The sub- 
marines were then taken through the gates of 
the harbor and the German crews were trans- 
ferred to the transports and taken back to Ger- 
many. 

As the boats went through the gates a white 
signal was run up on each of them with the 
German flag underneath. 

Each German submarine commander at the 
transfer was required to sign a declaration to 
the effect that his vessel was in running order, 
that its periscope was intact, that its torpedoes 
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were unloaded and that its torpedo heads were 
safe. 

Orders had been issued forbidding any 
demonstration and these instructions were 
obeyed to the letter. There was complete si- 
lence as the submarines surrendered and as the 
crews were transfrred. 

On November 21st, the German High Seas 
Fleet that had been protected by the sub- 
marines surrendered to the combined fleet con- 
sisting of British, American and French battle- 
ships. The British admiralty’s terse statement 
concerning the historic spectacle follows: 


The commander-in-chief of the Grand Fleet has re- 
ported that at 9.30 o’clock this morning he met the first 
and main installment of the German high seas fleet, 
which is surrendering for internment. Admiral Sir 
David Beatty is Commander-in-chief of the Grand Fleet. 


On the same day another flotilla of German 
U-boats also was surrendered to a British 
squadron. ‘There were nineteen submarines in 
all; the twentieth broke down on the way. 

The Grand Fleet, accompanied by five 
American battleships and three French cruis- 
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ers, steamed out at 3 o’clock on the morning of 
November 21st, from its Scottish base to ac- 
cept the surrender. The vessels moved in two 
long columns. 

The German fleet which surrendered con- 
sisted of nine battleships, five cruisers, seven 
light cruisers and fifty destroyers. Seventy- 
one vessels in all. There remained to be sur- 
rendered two battleships, which were under re- 
pair, and fifty modern torpedo-boat destroyers. 

One German destroyer while on its way 
across the North Sea with the other ships of the 
German high seas fleet to surrender struck a 
mine. It was so badly damaged that it sank. 

Describing the surrender of the German 
warships to Sir David Beatty, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the grand fleet, correspondents said 
that after all the German ships had been taken 
over, the British admiral went through the line 
on the Queen Elizabeth, every Allied vessel be- 
ing manned and greeting the admiral and the 
flagship with loud and ringing cheers. 

The British grand fleet put to sea in two 
single lines six miles apart, and so formed as to 
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enable the surrendering fleet to come up the 
center. The leading ship of the German line 
was sighted between 9 and 10 o'clock in the 
morning. It was the Seydlitz, flying the Ger- 
man naval ensign. 

A telegram received in Amsterdam from 
Berlin gave this list of surrendered warships, 
which includes one more battleship than later 
reports showed: 

Battleships— Kaiser, 24,118 tons; Kaiserin, 
24,113 tons; Koenig Albert, 24,113 tons; Kron- 
prinz Wilhelm, 25,000 tons; Prinzregent Luit- 
pold, 24,113 tons; Markgraf, 25,293 tons; 
Grosser Kurfuerst, 25,293 tons; Bayern, 28,- 
000 tons; Koenig, 25,293 tons, and Friedrich 
der Grosse, 24,113. 

Battle Cruisers—Hindenburg, 27,000 tons; 
Derflinger, 28,000 tons; Seydlitz, 25,000 tons; 
Moltke, 23,000 tons, and Von Der Tann, 18,- 
800 tons. 

Light Cruisers—Bremen, 4000 tons; Brum- 
mer, 4000 tons; Frankfurt, 5400 tons; Koeln, 
tonnage uncertain; Dresden, tonnage uncer- 
tain, and Emden, 5400 tens. 


CHAPTER II 
APPROACHING THE Fina STAGE 


HE might and pride of Germany were 
smashed and humbled by Foch in frontal 
attacks divided roughly into three great sectors. 
The first of these attacks was delivered by the 
French and Americans in the southern sector 
which included Verdunand the Argonne. The 
second smash was delivered by British, French 
and Americans in the Cambrai sector. The 
third was delivered by British, Belgians, 
French and Americans in the Belgian sector on 
the north of the great battle line. 

The Cambrai operation had as its first objec- 
tives the possession of the strategic railways 
both of which ran from Valenciennes, one to the 
huge distribution center at Douai; the other to 
Cambrai itself. To reach these objectives the 


Allies were obliged to cross the Sensée and the 
15 
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Escaut canals under infantry and artillery fire. 
Besides these natural obstacles, there was the 
famous Hunding line of fortifications erected 
by the Germans between the Scarpe and the 
Oise River. 

The attack was opened in force on Septem- 
ber 18, 1918, by the Fourth British army under 
General Rawlinson and the First French army 
under General Debeney. The assault was suc- 
cessful northwest of St. Quentin and deter- 
mined German counter-attacks were broken 
down by French and British artillery fire. 

The Third British army under General 
Byng and the Thirtieth American division co- 
operating with the First British army under 
Sir Henry Horne, attacked furiously over a 
fourteen mile front toward Cambrai. The net 
result of this operation was the possession of 
the Canal du Nord, the taking of several vil- 
lages, and 6,000 prisoners. This was on Sep- 
tember 27th. The following day the same 
forces captured Fontaine-Notre Dame, Marco- 
ing, Noyelles, and Cantaing, More than 200 
guns were captured and 10,000 prisoners. On 
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September 29th the Americans took Belle- 
court and Nauroy, and invested the suburbs of 
Cambrai. The British crossed the Escaut 
canal and the Canadians penetrated some of the 
environs of Cambrai. 

The resolution and ferocity of the attack 
thoroughly dismayed the Germans, and the 
salient produced by the smash forced the Teu- 
tons to evacuate the greatly prized Lens coal 
fields on October 3rd. Horne and Byng con- 
tinued their advance, the former occupying 
Biache-St. Vaast southwest of Douai, and the 
latter reaching a position five miles northwest 
of Cambrai. 

Caught between the jaws of the pincers, the 
German forces occupying Cambrai made haste 
to escape outright capture. The city that had 
been the objective of British hopes and thrusts 
for two years, fell into the hands of the Allies. 
The German retreat extended over a thirty- 
mile front and included both St. Quentin and 
Cambrai. Simultaneously the German forces 
‘between Arras and St. Quentin fell steadily 


backward. Le Cateau and Zazeuel fell into 
6—2 
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the hands of the British October 17th, three 
thousand prisoners and a quantity of war ma- 
terial being included in the bag. 

In the meantime General Mangin attacking 
in the Laon sector, drove the Germans from the 
strategic Chemin des Dames and with General 
Berthelot captured Berry-au-Bac, the St. Go- 
bain massif and completed contact with Gen- 
~ erals Pershing and Gouraud on the right and 
- with Generals Rawlinson and Debeney on the 
left. 

The Allied advance now became a huge steel 
broom, sweeping the Germans irresistibly be- 
fore it. ‘The operation extended from the Oise 
southeast to the Aisne, broadening thence until 
it included the entire front. 'The Hindenburg 
line, the Somme battle-field, the Hunding line, 
were all quickly overrun. The fortress of 
Maubeuge, fifty miles northeast of St. Quentin, 
which was connected with that city by a triple 
railway connection, was evacuated as a direct 
result of this operation. 

When St. Quentin itself fell into the hands 
of Debeney, it was found that the Germans had 
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deported the entire civilian population of 
50,000. 

This was the crux of the operations by Foch. 
Germans were given no rest; night and day the 
pressure continued. Every clash showed the 
increasing superiority of the Allies both in men 
and material and the corresponding deteriora- 
tion of the German forces. This demoraliza- 
tion of the Germans extended from the High 
Command to the private soldier. Prisoners 
poured into the hands of the Allies. Evacua- 
tion of Lille was commenced on October 2d and 
Roubaix and Turcoing also fell. 

It was the beginning of Germany’s military 
debacle. ‘The time was ripe for the coup-de- 
grace soon to be delivered by Americans co- 
operating with the Allies on a seventy-one mile 
front. 

The Kaiser, Ludendorff and von Hinden- 
burg abandoned hope. The command went 
forth from the German general headquarters 
to retreat, retreat, retreat, while Prince Maxi- 
’ milian of Baden, appealed to America for an 
armistice. ‘The sword in Germany’s hand was 
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broken. Autocracy, defeated in the eyes of its 
deluded subjects and discredited in the eyes of 
the world, was in headlong flight. Its only 
concern was to save as much as possible from 


the ruins of the ostentatious temple it had 
reared, 


se 


CHAPTER III 
Last Days oF THE WAR 


ROM November Ist until November 11th, 
the day when the armistice granting terms 

to Germany was signed, the collapse of the 
German defensive was complete. The army 
that under von Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
had smashed its way over Poland, Roumania, 
Serbia, Belgium, and into the heart of France, 
was now a military machine in full retreat. It 
is only justice to that machine to say that the 
great retreat at no place degenerated into a 
rout. Von Hindenburg and the German Gen- 
eral Staff had planned a series of rear-guard 
actions that were effective in protecting the 
main bodies of infantry and artillery. Ma- 
chine-gun nests and airplane attacks were the 
main reliance of the Germans in these man- 
euvers of delay, but the German field artillery 


also did its share. 
21 
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Immense quantities of material and many 
thousands of prisoners were captured by the 
British, Canadians and Australians in the 
north, and by the French and Americans in the 
south. Simultaneously with this wide and sav- 
age drive upon the Germans along the Belgian 
and French fronts, came the heaviest Italian 
attack of the war. Before it the Austrians 
were swept in a torrent that was irresistible. 
French, English and American troops co- 
operated in this thrust that extended from the 
plains of the Piave into Trentino. The im- 
mediate effect of the Italian offensive was to 
force Austria to her knees in abject surrender. 
An armistice, humiliating in its terms, was 
signed by the Austrian representatives, and 
the back door to Germany was opened to the 
Allies. 

Germany’s frantic plea for an armistice fol- 
lowed. There were those in the Allied coun- 
tries who maintained that nothing short of un- 
conditional surrender should be permitted. 
Cooler counsel prevailed, and an armistice was 
offered to the German High Command 


CARRYING THE WAR INTO GERMANY 


Mechanics ‘‘tuning up” one of the giant British bombing machines developed 


in 1918 for raiding Germany. The size is shown by comparison with the human 
figures. Note the forward gunner, the pilot, the rear gunner and the window of 
the commodious cock-pit within which the airmen could stand upright. 
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through General Foch, the terms of which far 
exceeded in severity those granted to Turkey 
and Austria. These were read for the first 
time by Germany’s representatives on Friday, 
November 8th. General Foch, when he gave 
the document to the German delegation, de- 
clared that Germany’s decision must be made 
within seventy-two hours. Eleven o’clock on 
Monday, November 11th, was the time limit 
permitted to Germany. The armistice was 
signed by General Foch and the German repre- 
sentatives on the morning of November 11th, 
but fighting did not actually cease until eleven 
o’clock, several hours after the terms had been 
agreed to. This was in accordance with ar- 
rangement made between the signers. 

Sedan, where Marshals McMahon and Ba- 
zaine, commanding the armies of Napoleon 
III, surrendered to the King of Prussia in 
1870, marked the last notable victory of the 
American forces in France. The Sedan of 
1870 marked the birth of German militarism. 
The Sedan of 1918 marked its death. 

Preceding the advance of the Americans 
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upon Sedan, came a cloud of aviators in pursuit 
and bombing planes, headed by the famous aces 
of the American forces. The First and Sec- 
ond divisions of the First army led the way. 
In the van of the Second division were the 
Marines, whose heroism in Belleau Wood 
marked the beginning of Germany’send. The 
famous Rainbow division made the most say- 
age thrust of the action, pursuing the foe for 
ten miles and sweeping the Freya Hills clear 
of machine nests and German artillery. 

The last action of the war for the Americans 
followed immediately on the heels of the battle 
of Sedan. It was the taking of the town of 
Stenay. The engagement was deliberately 
planned by the Americans as a sort of battle 
celebration of the end of the war. The order 
fixing eleven o’clock as the time for the conclu- 
sion of hostilities, had been sent from end to 
end of the American lines. Its text follows: 

1. You are informed that hostilities will cease along 


the whole front at 11 o’clock a m., November 11, 1918, 
Paris time. 


2. No Allied troops will pass the line reached by them 
at that hour in date until further orders. 
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3. Division commanders will immediately sketch the 
location of their line. This sketch will be returned to 
headquarters*by the courier bearing these orders. 

4, All communication with the enemy, both before and 
after the termination of hostilities, is absolutely forbid- 
den. In case of violation of this order severest dis- 
ciplinary measures will be immediately taken. Any of- 
ficer offending will be sent to headquarters under guard. 

5. Every emphasis will be laid on the fact that the 
arrangement is an armistice only and not a peace. 

6. There must not be the slightest relaxation of vigil- 
ance. Troops must be prepared at any moment for fur- 
ther operations. 

7. Special steps will be taken by all commanders to 
insure strictest discipline and that all troops be held in 
readiness fully prepared for any eventuality. 

8. Division and brigade commanders will personally 
communicate these orders to all organizations. 


Signal corps wires, telephones and runners 
were used in carrying the orders and so well 
did the big machine work that even patrol com- 
manders had received the orders well in ad- 
vance of the hour. Apparently the Germans 
also had been equally diligent in getting the 
orders to the front line. Notwithstanding the 
hard fighting they did Sunday to hold back the 
Americans, the Germans were able to bring the 
firing to an abrupt end at the scheduled hour. 
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The staff and field officers of the American 
army were disposed early in the day to ap- 
proach the hour of eleven with lessened activity. 
The day began with less firing and doubtless 
the fighting would have ended according to 
plan, had there not been a sharp resumption on 
the part of German batteries. 'The Americans 
looked upon this as wantonly useless. It was 
then that orders were sent to the battery com- 
manders for increased fire. 

Although there was no reason for it, German 
ruthlessness was still rampant Sunday, stirring 
the American artillery in the region of Dun- 
sur-Meuse and Mouzay to greater activity. 
Six hundred aged men and women and children 
were in Mouzay when the Germans attacked it 
with gas. There was only a small detachment 
of American troops there and the town no 
longer was of strategical value. However, it 
was made the direct target of shells filled with 
phosgene. The enemy hurled them into the 
town until every street reeked with gas. 

Poorly clad and showing plainly evidences 
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of malnutrition, the inhabitants crowded about 
the Americans, kissing their hands and hailing 
them as deliverers. They declared they had 
had no meat for six weeks. They virtually had 
been prisoners of war for four years and were 
overwhelmed with joy when they learned that 
an armistice was probable. 

The last French town to fall into American 
hands before the armistice went into effect was 
Stenay. Patrols reported they had found it 
empty not more than a quarter of an hour be- 
fore eleven o’clock. American troops rushed 
through the town and in a few minutes Allied 
flags were beginning to appear from the win- 
dows. As the church bell solemnly tolled the 
hour of eleven, troops from the Ninetieth divi- 
sion were pouring into the town. 

The inhabitants told the usual stories of Ger- 
man treatment. ‘They were forced to work at 
all sorts of tasks from seven in the morning 
until six at night. In return they received 
paper bills with which they were unable to pur- 
chase milk and similar necessities. ‘The ma- 
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/ 
jority, however, were so overjoyed at their de- 


liverance that they were almost incoherent in 
discussing the enemy occupation. 

The inhabitants of Stenay remained hiding 
in their cellars even after the Americans had 
entered the town. They came out hesitatingly 
and in small groups. 

Hostilities along the American front ended 
with a crash of cannon. 

The early forenoon had been marked by a 
falling off in fire all along the line, but an in- 
creasing bombardment from the retreating 
Germans at certain points stimulated the 
Americans to a quick retort. From their posi- 
tions north of Stenay to southeast of the town 
the Americans began to bombard fixed targets. 
The firing reached a volume at times almost 
equivalent to a barrage. 

Two minutes before eleven o’clock the firing 
dwindled, the last shells shrieking over No 
Man’s Land precisely on time. 

There was little celebration on the front line, 
where American routine was scarcely disturbed 
over the cessation of fighting. In the areas be- 
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hind the battle zone there were celebrations on 
all sides. Here and there there were little out- 
bursts of cheering, but even those instances 
were not on the immediate front. 

Many of the French soldiers went about 
singing. . 

“Well, I don’t know,” drawled a lieutenant 
from Texas while the artillery was sending its 
last challenge to the Germans, “but somehow I 
can’t help wondering if we have licked them 
enough.” 

The Germans were manifestly so glad over 
the cessation of hostilities that they could not 
conceal their pleasure. Prisoners taken at 
Stenay grinned with satisfaction. Their de- 
meanor was in sharp contrast to that of the 
American doughboys who took the matter 
philosophically and went about their appointed 
tasks. 

In the front line it was the same. The 
Americans were happy, but quiet. They made 
no demonstrations. The Germans on the 
other hand were in a regular hysteria of joy. 
They waited only until nightfall to set off every 
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rocket in their possession. In the evening the 
sky was ablaze with red, green, blue and yellow 
flares all along the line. 

Flags appeared like magic over the shell- 
torn buildings of Verdun, French and Ameri- 
can colors flying side by side. 

In every village, even those from which the 
Germans had been driven there were flags and 
decorations which were brought up to the front 
by the soldiers. In the villages back of the line 
there were impromptu celebrations and the 
civilians in holiday spirit saluted the Ameri- 
cans, shouting “The war is finished.” 

Northeast of Verdun, just before 11 o’clock, 
American artillerymen in loading a six-inch 
howitzer, wrote “good luck” on a ninety-pound 
shell and “let ’er go.” The shot was aimed at 
the cross-road at Ornas, just ahead of the 
American lines. 

While the bells of the ancient Verdun Cathe- 
dral were ringing the news of peace the fortress 
city was illuminated and a military procession 
headed by the drum corps of the Twenty-sixth 
American division swung along the crowded 
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streets accompanied by a French detachment 
of buglers representing the famed defenders of 
Verdun. * 

Only a half hour before the Germans had 
thrown large shells within the city walls, ap- 
parently as a reminder that Verdun was still 
within the range of their guns on the hills to 
the northeast. 

Monday afternoon and night virtually was 
the first time that Verdun had not been shelled 
in many hours almost since the war began. 


CHAPTER IV 
Tue Drastic TERMS OF SURRENDER 


HLE end of the war came with almost the 
dramatic suddenness of its beginning. 
Bulgaria, hemmed in by armies through which 
no relief could penetrate, asked for terms. 
The reply came in two words, “Unconditional 
Surrender.” 'Turkey, witnessing the rout of 
her army in Palestine by the great strategist, 
General Allenby, and a British army, asked for 
an armistice. ‘The Porte signed without hesi- 
tation an agreement comprising twenty-five 
severe requirements. 

The surrender of Bulgaria and Turkey 
forced <Austria’s hand. The terms under 
which it was permitted to capitulate were even 
harder than those granted to Turkey. ‘They 
comprised eighteen requirements divided into 
military and naval clauses, 


Germany, proud, imperial Germany, met the 
32 
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greatest humiliation of all the Teutonic allies 
when the Kaiser and the German High Com- 
mand were brought to their knees. Thirty- 
five clauses, the most severe and drastic ever 
demanded from a great power, were included 
in the armistice agreement. Only the im- 
minent menace of an invasion of Germany 
would have sufficed to compel the German rep- 
resentatives to sign such a document. Follow- 
ing are the drafts of the Turkish, Austrian and 
German armistice agreements. 


THE TURKISH AGREEMENT 


1. The opening of the Dardanelles and the Bosporus 
and access to the Black Sea. Allied occupation of the 
Dardanelles and Bosporus forts. 

2. The positions of all mine fields, torpedo tubes and 
other obstructions in Turkish waters are to be indicated, 
and assistance given to sweep or remove them, as may 
be required. 

8. All available information concerning mines in the 
Black Sea is to be communicated. 

4, All Allied prisoners of war and Armenian interned 
persons and prisoners are to be collected in Constanti- 
nople and handed over unconditionally to the Allies. 

5. Immediate demobilization of the Turkish army, ex- 
cept such troops as are required for surveillance on the 


frontiers and for the maintenance of internal order. 
6—3 
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The number of effectives and their disposition to be de- 
termined later by the Allies after consultation with the 
Turkish Government. 

6. The surrender of all war vessels in Turkish waters 
or waters occupied by Turkey. These ships will be in- 
terned in such Turkish port or ports as may be directed, 
except such small vessels as are required for police and 
similar purposes in Turkish territorial waters. 

7. The Allies to have the right to occupy any strategic 
points in the event of any situation arising which threat- 
ens the security of the Allies. 

8. Use by Allied ships of all ports and anchorages 
now in Turkish occupation and denial of their use by 
the enemy. Similar conditions are to apply to Turkish 
mercantile shipping in Turkish waters for the purposes 
of trade and the demobilization of the army. 

9. Allied occupation of the Taurus Tunnel system in 
Asia Minor. 

10. Immediate withdrawal of Turkish troops from 
Northern Persia to behind the pre-war frontier already 
has been ordered and will be carried out. 

11. A part of Transcaucasia already has been ordered 
to be evacuated by Turkish troops. The remainder to 
be evacuated, if required by the Allies, after they have 
studied the situation. 

12. Wireless, telegraph and cable stations to be con- 
trolled by the Allies. Turkish Government messages to 
be excepted. 

13. Prohibition against the destruction of any naval, 
military or commercial material. 

14, Facilities are to be given for the purchase of coal, 
oil, fuel and naval material from Turkish sources, after 
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FAMOUS FRENCH GENERALS 
Marshall Petain, Commander-in-Chief of the French armies in the West; Gen- 
erals Mangin, Gouraud and Humbert, Army Commanders in the West; General 
Gallieni, Commander of Paris, who sent forward an army in taxicabs to save the day 
at the First Battle of the Marne. 
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the requirements of the country have been met. None of 
the above materials are to be exported. 

15. The sirrender of all Turkish offices in Tripoli- 
tania and Cyrenaica to the nearest Italian garrison. 
Turkey agrees to stop supplies and communication with 
these officers if they do not obey the order to surrender. 

16. The surrender of all garrisons in Hedjaz, Assir, 
Yemen, Syria and Mesopotamia to the nearest Allied 
commander, and withdrawal of Turkish troops from Cili- 
cia, except those necessary to maintain order, as will be 
determined under Clause 6. 

17. The use of all ships and repair facilities at all 
Turkish ports and arsenals. 

18. The surrender of all ports occupied in Tripoli- 
tania and Cyrenaica, including Mizurata, to the nearest 
Allied garrison. 

19. All Germans and Austrians, naval, military or 
civilian, to be evacuated within one month from Turkish 
dominions, and those in remote districts as soon after 
that time as may be possible. 

20. Compliance with such orders as may be conveyed 
for the disposal of equipment, arms and ammunition, in- 
cluding the transport of that portion of the Turkish 
army which is demobilized under Clause 5. 

21. An Allied representative to be attached to the 
Turkish Ministry of Supplies in order to safeguard Al- 
lied interests. This representative to be furnished with 
all aid necessary for this purpose. 

22. Turkish prisoners are to be kept at the disposal 
ef the Allied Powers. The release of Turkish civilian 
prisoners and prisoners over military age is to be con- 
sidered. 
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23. An obligation on the part of Turkey to cease all 
relations with the Central Powers. 

24. In case of disorder in the six Armenian vilayets 
the Allies reserve to themselves the right to occupy any 
part of them. 

25. Hostilities between the Allies and Turkey shali 
cease from noon, local time, Thursday, the 31st of Octe- 
ber, 1918. 


THM AUSTRIAN AGREEMENT 
Military Clauses 


1. The immediate cessation of hostilities by land, sea 
and air. 

2. Total demobilization of the Austro-Hungarian army 
and immediate withdrawal of all Austro-Hungarian 
forces operating on the front from the North Sea to 
Switzerland. Within Austro-Hungarian territory, lim- 
ited as in Clause 3 below, there shall only be maintained 
as an organized military force reduced to pre-war ef- 
fectiveness. Half the divisional, corps and army artil- 
lery and equipment shall be collected at points to be 
indicated by the Allies and United States of America 
for delivery to them, beginning with all such material as 
exists in the territories to be evacuated by the Austro- 
Hungarian forces. 

3. Evacuation of all territories invaded by Austro- 
Hungary since the beginning of the war. Withdrawal 
within such periods as shall be determined by the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Allied forces on each front of the 
Austro-Hungarian armies behind a line fixed as fol- 
lows :— 

From Pic Umbrail to the north of the Stelive it will 


- 
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follow the crest of the Rhetian Alps up to the sources of 
the Adige and the Eisach, passing thence by Mounts 
Reschen and Brenner and the heights of Oetz and Zoal- 
ler, The line thence turns south, crossing Mount Tob- 
lach and meeting the present frontier Carnic Alps. It 
follows this frontier up to Mount Tarvis and after Mount 
Tarvis the watershed of the Julian Alps by the Col of 
Predil, Mount Mangart, the Terglou and the watershed 
of the Cols di Podberdo, Podlaniscam and Idria. From 
this point the line turns southeast towards the Schnee- 
berg, excludes the whole basin of the Save and its tribu- 
taries. From Schneeberg it goes down towards the 
coast in such a way as to include Castua, Mattuglia and 
Bolosca in the evacuated territories. 

It will also follow the administrative limits of the 


. present province of Dalmatia, including the north Lis- 


arica and Trivania and, to the south, territory limited 
by a line from the Semigrand of Cape Planca to the 
summits of the watersheds eastwards, so as to include in 
the evacuated area all the valleys and water course flow- 
ing towards Sebenaco, such as the Cicola, Kerga, Butis- 
nica and their tributaries. It will also include all the 
islands in the north and west of Dalmatia from Premuda, 
Selve, Ulbo, Scherda, Maon, Paga and Puntadura in the 
north up to Meleda in the south, embracing Santandrea, 
Busi, Lisa, Lesina, Tercola, Curzola, Cazza and Lagosta, 
as well as the neighboring rocks and islets and pressages, 
only excepting the islands of Great and Small Zirona, 
Bua, Solta and Brazza. All territory thus evacuated 
shall be occupied by the forces of the Allies and of the 
United States of America. 

All military and railway equipment of all kinds, in- 
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cluding coal belonging or within those territories, to be 
left in situ and surrendered to the Allies, according to 
special orders given by the commander-in-chief of the 
forces of the associated Powers on the different fronts. 
No new destruction, pillage or requisition to be done 
by enemy troops in the territories to be evacuated by 
them and occupied by the forces of the associated 
Powers. 

4. The Allies shall have the right of free movement 
over all road and rail and waterways in Austro-Hunga- 
rian territory and of the use of the necessary Austrian 
and Hungarian means of transportation. The armies of 
the associated Powers shall occupy such strategic points 
in Austria-Hungary at times as they may deem necessary 
to enable them to conduct military operations or to main- 
tain order. They shall have the right of requisition on 
payment for the troops of the associated Powers what- 
ever they may be. 

5. Complete evacuation of all German troops within 
fifteen days not only from the Italian and Balkan fronts, 
but from all Austro-Hungarian territory. Internment 
of all German troops which have not left Austro-Hun- 
gary within the date. 

6. The administration of the evacuated territories of 
Austria-Hungary will be entrusted to the local authori: 
ties under the control of the Allied and associated armies 
of occupation. 

7. The immediate repatriation without reciprocity of 
all Allied prisoners of war and internal subjects and of 
civil populations evacuated from their homes on condi- 
tions to be laid down by the commander-in-chief of the 
forces of the associated Powers on the various fronts 
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Sick and wounded who cannot be removed from evacu- 
ated territory will be cared for by Austria-Hungary per- 
sonnel, who ‘will be left on the spot with the medical 
material required. 


Naval Clauses 


1. Immediate cessation of all hostilities at sea and 
definite information to be given as to the location and 
movements of all Austro-Hungarian ships. Notification 
to be made to neutrals that freedom of navigation in all 
territorial waters is given to the naval and mercantile 
marine of the Allied and associated Powers, all questions 
of neutrality being waived. 

2. Surrender to Allies and the United States of fif- 
teen Austro-Hungarian submarines completed between 
the years 1910 and 1918 and of all German submarines 
which are in or may hereafter enter Austro-Hungarian 
territorial waters. All other Austro-Hungarian sub- 
marines to be paid off and completely disarmed and to 
remain under the supervision of the Allies and United 
States. 

8. Surrender to Allies and United States with their 
corzplete armament and equipment of three battleships, 
three light cruisers, nine destroyers, twelve torpedo 
boats, one mine layer, six Danube monitors, to be desig- 
nated by the Allies and United States of America. All 
other surface warships, including river craft, are to be 
concentrated in Austro-Hungarian naval bases to be 
designated by the Allies and United States of America 
and are to be paid off and completely disarmed and 
placed under the supervision of Allies and United States 
of America. 
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4. Freedom of navigation to all warships and mer- 
chant ships of Allied and associated Powers to be given 
in the Adriatic and up the River Danube and its tribu- 
taries in the territorial waters and territory of Austria- 
Hungary. The Allies and associated Powers shall have 
the right to sweep up all mine fields and obstructions, 
and the positions of these are to be indicated. In order 
to insure the freedom of navigation on the Danube, the 
Allies and the United States of America shall be em- 
powered to occupy or to dismantle all fortifications or 
defense work. 

5. The existing blockade conditions set up by the Al- 
lied and associated Powers are to remain unchanged and 
all Austro-Hungarian merchant ships found at sea are 
to remain liable to capture, save exceptions may be made 
by a commission nominated by the Allies and the United 
States of America. 

6. All naval aircraft are to be concentrated and im- 
pactionized in Austro-Hungarian bases to be designated 
by the Allies and United States of America. 

7. Evacuation of all the Italian coasts and of all ports 
occupied by Austria-Hungary outside their national ter- 
ritory and the abandonment of all floating craft, naval 
materials, equipment and materials for inland navigation 
of all kinds. 

8. Occupation by the Allies and the United States of 
America of the land and sea fortifications and the islands 
which form the defenses and the dockyards and arsenal 
at Pola. 

9. All merchant vessels held by Austria-Hungary be- 
longing to the Allies and associated Powers to be re- 
turned. 
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10. No destruction of ships or of materials to be per- 
mitted before evacuation, surrender or restoration. 

11. All na¥al and mercantile marine prisoners of the 
Allied and associated Powers in Austro-Hungarian 
hands to be returned without reciprocity. 


THE GERMAN AGREEMENT 


1. Cessation of operations by land and in the air six 
hours after the signature of the armistice. 

2. Immediate evacuation of invaded countries: Bel- 
gium, France, Alsace-Lorraine, Luxemburg, so ordered as 
to be completed within fourteen days from the signature 
of the armistice. German troops which have not left the 
above mentioned territories within the period fixed will 
become prisoners of war. Occupation by the Allied and 
United States forces jointly will keep pace with evacua- 
tion in these areas. All movements of evacuation and 
eccupation will be regulated im accordance with a note 
annexed to the stated terms. 

3. Repatriation beginning at once and to be completed 
within fifteen days of all inhabitants of the countries 
above mentioned, including hostages and persons under 
trial or convicted. 

4, Surrender in good condition by the German armies 
of the following equipment: Five thousand guns (two 
thousand five hundred heavy, two thousand five hundred 
field), twenty-five thousand machine guns, three thou- 
sand minenwerfers, seventeen hundred airplanes. The 
above to be delivered in situ to the Allies and the United 
States troops in accordance with the detailed conditions 
laid down in the annexed note. 

5. Evacuation by the German armies of the countries 
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on the left bank of the Rhine. These countries on the 
left bank of the Rhine shall be administered by the local 
troops of occupation under the control of the Allied and 
United States armies of occupation. The occupation of 
these territories will be carried out by Allied and United 
States garrisons holding the principal crossings of the 
Rhine, Mayence, Coblenz, Cologne, together with 
bridgeheads at these points in thirty kilometer radius on 
the right bank and by garrisons similarly holding the 
strategic points of the regions. ; 

A neutral zone shall be reserved on the right of the 
Rhine between the stream and a line drawn parallel to it 
forty kilometers (twenty-six miles) to the east from the 
frontier of Holland to the parallel of Gernsheim and as 
far as practicable a distance of thirty kilometers (twenty 
miles) from the east of the stream from this parallel 
upon Swiss frontier. Evacuation by the enemy of the 
Rhine lands shall be so ordered as to be completed within 
a further period of sixteen days, in all thirty-one days 
after the signature of the armistice. All movements of 
evacuation and occupation will be regulated according 
to the note annexed. 

6. In all territory evacuated by the enemy there shall 
be no evacuation of inhabitants; no damage or harm shall 
be done to the persons or property of the inhabitants. 
No destruction of any kind to be committed. Military 
establishments of all kinds shall be delivered as well as 
military stores of food, munitions, equipment not re- 
moved during the periods fixed for evacuation. Stores 
of food of all kinds for the civil population, cattle, etc., 
shall be left in situ. Industrial establishments shall not 
be impaired in any way and their personnel shall not be 
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moved. Roads and means of communication of every 
kind, railroad, waterways, main roads, bridges, tele- 
graphs, telephones, shall be in no manner impaired. 
No person shall be prosecuted for offenses in participa- 
tion in war measures prior to the signing of the armis- 
tice. 

7. All civil and military personnel at present em- 
ployed on them shall remain. Five thousand locomo- 
tives, one hundred fifty thousand wagons and five thou- 
sand motor lorries in good working order with all neces- 
sary spare parts and fittings shall be delivered to the 
associated Powers within the period fixed for the evacua- 
tion of Belgium and Luxemburg. The railways of Al- 
sace-Lorraine shall be handed over within thirty-six 
days, together with all pre-war personnel and material. 
Further material necessary for the working of railways 
in the country on the left bank of the Rhine shall be left 
in situ. All stores of coal and material for the upkeep 
of permanent ways, signals and repair shops left entire 
in situ and kept in an efficient state by Germany during 
the whole period of armistice. All barges taken from 
the Allies shall be restored to them. All civil and mili- 
tary personnel at present employed on such means of 
communication and transporting including waterways 
shall remain. A note appended regulates the details of 
these measures. 

8. The German command shall be responsible for re- 
vealing within forty-eight hours all mines or delay acting 
fuses disposed on territory evacuated by the German 
troops and shall assist in their discovery and destruc- 
tion. The German command shall also reveal all de- 
structive measures that may have been taken (such as 
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poisoning or polluting of springs, wells, ete.) under pen- 
alty of reprisals. 

9. The right of requisition shall be exercised by the 
Allies and the United States armies in all occupied terri- 
tory, ‘subject to regulation of accounts with those whom 
it may concern.” The upkeep of the troops of occupa- 

‘tion in the Rhine land (excluding Alsace-Lorraine) 
shall be charged to the German Government. 

10, An immediate repatriation without reciprocity ac- 
cording to detailed conditions which shall be fixed, of all 
Allied and United States prisoners of war. The Allied 
Powers and the United States shall be able to dispose of 
these prisoners as they wish. This condition annuls the 
previous conventions on the subject of the exchange of 
prisoners of war, including the one of July, 1918, in 
course of ratification. However, the repatriation of 
German prisoners of war interned in Holland and in 
Switzerland shall continue as before. The repatriation 
of German prisoners of war shall be regulated at the 
conclusion of the preliminaries of peace. 

11. Sick and wounded, who cannot be removed from 
evacuated territory will be cared for by German per- 
sonnel who will be left on the spot with the medical 
material required. 

12. All German troops at present in any territory 
which before the war belonged to Roumania, Turkey or 
Austria-Hungary shall immediately withdraw within the 
frontiers of Germany as they existed on August 1, 1914. 
German troops now in Russian territory shall withdraw 
within the frontiers of Germany, as soon as the Allies, 
taking into account the internal situation of those terri- 
tories, shall decide that the time for this has come. 
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13. Evacuation by German troops to begin at once and 
all German instructors, prisoners and civilian as well as 
military agents, now on the territory of Russia (as de- 
fined before 1914) to be recalled. 

14. German troops to cease at once all requisitions 
and seizures and any other undertakings with a view to 
obtaining supplies intended for Germany in Roumania 
and Russia (as defined on August 1, 1914). 

15. Renunciation of the treaties of Bucharest and 
Brest-Litovsk and of the supplementary treaties. 

16. The Allies shall have free access to the territories 
evacuated by the Germans on their eastern frontier 
either through Danzig or by the Vistula in order to con- 
vey supplies to the populations of those territories and 
for the purpose of maintaining order. 

17. Evacuation by all German forces operating in 
East Africa within a period to be fixed by the Allies. 

18. Repatriation, without reciprocity, within maximum 
period of one month, in accordance with detailed condi- 
tions hereafter to be fixed, of all civilians interned or 
deported who may be citizens of other Allied or associ- 
ated states than those mentioned in clause three, para- 
graph nineteen. 

19. The following financial conditions are required: 
Reparation for damage done. While such armistice lasts 
no public securities shall be removed by the enemy which 
can serve as a pledge to the Allies for the recovery or 
repatriation of the cash deposit, in the National Bank of 
Belgium, and in general immediate return of all docu- 
ments, specie, stocks, shares, paper money together with 
plant for the issue thereof, touching public or private in- 
terests in the invaded countries. Restitution of the 
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Russian and Roumanian gold yielded to Germany or 
taken by that Power. This gold to be delivered in trust 
to the Allies until the signature of peace. 

20. Immediate cessation of all hostilities at sea and 
definite information to be given as to the location and 
movements of all German ships. Notification to be 
given to neutrals that freedom of navigation in all terri- 
torial waters is given to the naval and merchant marines 
of the Allied and associate Powers, all questions of neu- 
trality being waived. 

21. All naval and mercantile marine prisoners of war 
of the Allied and associated Powers in German hands to 
be returned without reciprocity. 

22. Surrender to the Allies and the United States of 
America of all German submarines now existing (includ- 
ing all submarine cruisers and mine laying submarines), 
with their complete armament and equipment in ports 
which will be specified by the Allies and the United 
States of America. Those which cannot take the sea 
shall be disarmed of the material and personnel and shall 
remain under the supervision of the Allies and the 
United States. All the conditions of the article shall be 
carried into effect within fourteen days. Submarines 
ready for sea shall be prepared to leave German ports 
immediately upon orders by wireless, and the remainder 
at the earliest possible moment. 

23. The following German surface warships which 
shall be designated by the Allies and the United States 
of America shall forthwith be disarmed and thereafter 
interned in neutral ports, to be designated by the Allies 
and the United States of America and placed under the 
surveillance of the Allies and the United States of 
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America, only caretakers being left on board, namely: 
Six battle crnisers, ten battleships, eight light cruis- 
ers, including two mine layers, fifty destroyers of the 
most modern type. All other surface warships (includ- 
ing river craft) are to be concentrated in naval bases to 
be designated by the Allies and the United States of 
America, and are to be paid off and completely dis- 
armed and placed under the supervision of the Allies 
and the United States of America. All vessels of the 
auxiliary fleet (trawlers, motor vessels, etc.) are to be 
disarmed. Vessels designated for internment, shall be 
ready to leave German ports within seven days upon 
direction by wireless and the military armament of all 
vessels of the auxiliary fleet shall be put on shore. 

24. The Allies and the United States of America shall 
have the right to sweep all mine fields and obstructions 
laid by Germany outside German territorial waters, and 
the positions of these are to be indicated. 

25. Freedom of access to and from the Baltic to be 
given to the naval and mercantile marine of the Allied 
and associated Powers. To secure this Allies and the 
United States of America shall be empowered to occupy 
all German forts, fortifications, batteries and defense 
works of all kinds in all the entrances from the Cattegat 
into the Baltic, and to sweep up all mines and obstruc- 
tions within and without German territorial waters with- 
out any question of neutrality being raised, and the posi- 
tions of all such mines and obstructions are to be indi- 
cated. é 

26. The existing blockade conditions set up by the 
Allies and associated Powers are to remain unchanged 
and all German merchant ships found at sea are to re- 
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main liable to capture. The Allies and the United 
States shall give consideration to the provisioning of 
Germany during the armistice to the extent recognized as 
necessary. 

27. All naval aircraft are to be concentrated and im- 
mobilized in German bases to be specified by the Allies 
and the United States of America. 

28. In evacuating the Belgian coasts and ports, Ger- 
many shall abandon all merchant ships, tugs, lighters, 
cranes and all other harbor materials, all materials for 
inland navigation, all aircraft and all materials and 
stores, all arms and armaments, and all stores and ap- 
paratus of all kinds. 

29. All Black Sea ports are to be evacuated by Ger- 
many, all Russian war vessels of all descriptions seized 
by Germany in the Black Sea are to be handed over to 
the Allies and the United States of America; all neutral 
merchant vessels seized are to be released; all warlike 
and other materials of all kinds seized in those parts are 
to be returned and German materials as specified in 
clause twenty-eight are to be abandoned. 

30. All merchant vessels in German hands belonging 
to the Allied and associated Powers are to be restored 
in ports to be specified by the Allies and the United 
States of America without reciprocity. 

31. No destruction of ships or materials to be per- 
mitted before evacuation, surrender or restoration. 

32. The German Government will notify neutral gov- 
ernments of the world, and particularly the governments 
of Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Holland, that all re- 
strictions placed on the trading of their vessels with the 
Allied and associated countries, whether by the German 
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Government or by private German interests, and whether 
in return for specific concessions such as the export of 
shipbuilding materials or not, are immediately canceled. 

33. No transfers of German merchant shipping of any 
description to any neutral flag are to take place after 
signature of the armistice. 

34. The duration of the armistice is to be thirty days, 
with option to extend. During this period, on failure of 
execution of any of the above clauses, the armistice may 
be denounced by one of the contracting parties on forty- 
eight hours’ previous notice. It is understood that the 
execution of Articles 3 and 18 shall not warrant the de- 
nunciation of the armistice on the ground of insufficient 
execution within a period fixed, except in the case of bad 
faith in carrying them into execution. In order to as- 
sume the execution of this convention under the best con- 
ditions, the principle of a Permanent International Ar- 
mistice Commission is admitted. This commission shall 
act under authority of the Allied military and naval 
commanders-in-chief. 

35. This armistice to be accepted or refused by Ger- 


many within seventy-two hours of notification. 
6—4 


CHAPTER V 
PEACE AT LAstT 


AR came upon the world in August, 

1914, with a suddenness and an impact 
that dazed the world. When it seemed, in 
1918, that mankind had habituated himself to 
war and that the bloody struggle would con- 
tinue until the actual exhaustion and extinc- 
tion of the nations involved, peace suddenly 
appeared. The debacle of the Teutonic al- 
. liance was both dramatic and unexpected, ex- 
cept to those who knew how desperate were 
the conditions in the nations that were battling 
for autocracy. Bulgaria was first to crumble, 
then Turkey fell, and Austria-Hungary ‘de- 
serted Germany. The Kaiser and his military 
advisers, left alone, appealed to the Allies 
through President Wilson, for an armistice 
during which peace terms might be negotiated. 


Prince Maximilian of Baden, a statesman 
50 
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A most unusual photograph of the ex-Kaiser showing his withered left arm. 
The sale of this picture was forbidden in Germany. Posterity will regard him as 
more responsible than any other human being for the sacrifices, of millions of lives 
in the great war. The other figure is the Hetman of the Ukrainia Skoropadski. 
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whose liberal ideas were rumored rather than 
demonstrated, was chosen to open negotiations. 
President Wilson, acting in concert with the 
Allies, referred Prince Maximilian to Marshal 
Foch. 

While negotiations were pending, a cabled 
message was received on November 7th to the 
effect that the armistice had been signed and 
that all soldiers would cease fighting on two 
o'clock of that afternoon. It was a false re- 
port, but it spread with incredible speed 
throughout the country. Celebrations which 
included virtually every American, made the 
country a gala place for twenty-four hours. 
The American people with characteristic good 
nature laughed at the hoax next day and set- 
tled down in patience to await the inevitable 
declaration of an armistice. 

The true report arrived about three o’clock, 
Eastern time, in the morning of November 
11th. Shrieks of whistles, the booming of 
cannon, and the clangor of bells, awoke mil- 
lions of sleeping persons, many of whom 
trooped into the streets to mingle their rejoic- 
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ings with those of their neighbors. For a day 
there was high carnival in town and country 
throughout the land, then the nation settled 
down to face the imminent problems of recon- 
struction. 

One of these had to do with the immediate 
reduction of government expenditures during 
the approaching year. President Wilson had 
appealed to the voters to elect a Democratic 
Congress as an evidence of approval for his 
administration. ‘The reply was a Republican 
House of Representatives and a Republican 
Senate. 

The Congress that had been in continuous 
session since America entered the war, ended 
its labors in mid-November. 

For length, bulk of appropriations for the 
war and the number and importance of legis- 
lative measures passed, the session was un- 
precedented. 

Appropriations passed aggregated $36,298,- 
000,000, making the total for this Congress 
more than $45,000,000,000, of which $19,412,- 
000,000 was appropriated at the first (an ex- 
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tra) session, at which war was declared on 
Germany. 

Legislation passed included bills authorizing 
billions of Liberty bonds; creation of the War 
Finance Corporation; government control of 
telegraphs, telephones and cables; executive re- 
organization of government agencies, and ex- 
tensions of the espionage act and the army 
draft law by which men between eighteen and 
forty-five years of age were required to regis- 
ie 

Prohibition and woman suffrage furnished 
sharp controversies throughout the session. 
The war-time “dry” measure was completed, 
but after the woman suffrage constitutional 
amendment resolution had been adopted, 
January 10th, by the House, it was defeated in 
the Senate by two votes. 

Every man, woman and child in the belliger- 
ent nations owed almost seven times as much 
money when peace came as he did at the be- 
ginning of the war. 

Figures of the war’s cost to the world com- 
piled by the Federal Reserve Board were sum- 
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marized in the statement that the approximate 
public debt per capita had increased from $60 
before the war to almost $400 at the end of 
July, 1918. To this was added the cost since 
July, which is at the highest rate of the entire 
period. 

The direct cost of the war was calculated by 
the board at somewhere between $170,000,000,- 
000 and $180,000,000,000, not taking into ac- 
count the authorization of the debt or the cost 
of indemnities. 

Four-fifths of the huge burden fell upon the 
shoulders of the future, only Great Britain and 
America absorbing a considerable amount by 
taxation. 

The total debt of the seven principal bel- 
ligerents before the war did not exceed $25,- 
000,000,000. 

The board contrasted these figures with the 
total value of the gold and silver extracted 
from the earth since the beginning of the world, 
which, it said, hardly exceeded $30,000,000,000. 

The belligerent nations, therefore, owed 
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Allied forces holding up a German attack on the Lys Canal. Airplanes flying low peppered the Germans with machine guns and broke 
up their concentrations, aiding greatly in the severe repulse of the attacking Huns. 
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about six times the amount of all the gold and 
silver produced in all time. 

Prices rose to three times the average of 
what they were at the beginning of the war. 

Great Britain’s debt increased almost ten 
times over in the period of the war, or from 
$3,580,000,000 to $32,450,000,000 down to 
June, 1918. These figures do not include the 
debts of Australia, Canada, New Zealand and 
South Africa, British colonies. 

France’s debt was quadrupled by the begin- 
ning of 1918, increasing from $6,833,000,000 
to $25,410,000,000. 

Italy’s debt rose from $2,929,000,000 to $6,- 
918,000,000. 

Figures for Russia were brought up only to 
September, 1917, but they showed that at that 
time she owed $26,287,000,000, as compared 
with $5,234,000,000 at the beginning of the 
war. 

The public debt of the United States was 
calculated to January 1, 1918, in order to be in 
line with those of other countries, increasing by 
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that date to over $8,000,000,000 from a pre- 
war figure of a billion and a quarter. Since 
that time $11,500,000,000 have been subscribed 
to the Liberty Loans, thus increasing the na- 
tional debt about sixteen fold. 

The most extraordinary increase of all was 
that of Germany, rising from $1,208,000,000 
to $26,332,000,000. 

Austria owed $2,736,000,000 at the begin- 
ning of the war, which was increased by June, 
1917, to $11,573,000,000. 

. Hungary increased her debt from $1,392,- 
000,000 to $5,910,000,000 by December, 1917. 

The neutrals, Denmark, Spain, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden and Switzerland together 
owed $2,871,000,000 when war began and in- 
creased their debts only to $3,710,000,000. 

Existing war obligations of the United 
States at the close of 1918 matured as follows: 

First Liberty Loan, $2,000,000,000, redeem- 
able at the option of the Treasury after 1932 
and payable not later than 1947; Second 
Liberty Loan, $3,808,000,000, redeemable 
after 1927, payable in 1942; Third Liberty 
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Loan, $4,176,000,000, redeemable and payable 
without option in 1928; Fourth Liberty Loan, 
$6,989,047,000, redeemable after 1933, payable 
in 1938; War Savings, $879,800,000 up to 
November, 1918, payable in 1928. 

With this program of maturity, the Treas- 
ury by exercising its option could call in the 
nation’s war debt for redemption in install- 
ments every five years until 1947. 

Secretary of the Treasury, William Gibbs 
McAdoo, who was also Director General of 
Transportation, created a sensation when he 
resigned both offices in November, 1918, the 
resignation to take effect January 1, 1919. 
Coming upon the eve of the peace conference 
in Paris and the announcement that President 
Wilson intended to head the American dele- 
gates to the conference, the resignation caused 
widespread surprise. The reasons given by 
Mr. McAdoo were ill-health and a serious de- 
preciation of his private fortune during his in- 
cumbency of governmental positions. 

Following the armistice, steps were imme- 
diately taken for the repatriation of a consider- 
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able portion of the American forces in France 
and the return to their homes of the men in 
American training camps. The Third Army 
of the United States, commanded by General 
Dickman, was ordered to the western shore of 
the Rhine, there to co-operate with the troops 
of the Allies until the conclusion of peace ne- 
gotiations. 

The country was anaazed on November 23d 
when General March announced that the 
casualties of the American forces which had 
been anticipated as being less than 100,000, had 
in reality exceeded 236,000. Explanation for 
this lay in the fierce on-rush of the American 
forces during the last month of the war. 

A forecast that many thousands of Ameri- 
can boys would remain in France was given by 
Andre Tardieu, General Commissioner for 
Franco-American affairs, when addressing the 
Association of Foreign Correspondents in New 
York City, after the armistice had been signed. 

This was one of the great by-products of the 
war. ‘Thousands of young Americans, vigor- 
ous evangels of democratic thought, remained 
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A German observation balloon destroyed by bombs dropped from an airplane. 
In the car beneath the balloon is the German observer officer about to jump for his life 
supported by his parachute. 
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in Europe to bring American ideals and Amer- 
ican force into the affairs of the old world. 

Those who returned were formidable factors 
in re-shaping the affairs of the nation. Grave 
injustices were done in some instances to young 
men who had volunteered in the early days of 
the war through patriotic motives and who re- 
turned to find their places in industry taken by 
others. In the main, however, the process of 
absorption went forward steadily and without 
“serious incident. 

One factor making for satisfactory adjust- 
ment was the insurance system put into effect 
by the United States Government, affecting its 
war forces. Immediately following the armis- 
tice, the following announcement was made: 


Preparations by the government for re-insuring the 
lives of soldiers and sailors on their return home have 
been hastened by the signing of the armistice. Although 
regulations have not yet been fully drafted, it is certain 
that each of the 4,250,000 men in the military or naval 
service now holding voluntary government insurance will 
be permitted within five years after peace is declared to 
convert it without further medical examination into ordi- 
nary life, twenty-pay life, endowment maturing at the 
age of sixty-two, or other prescribed forms of insurance. 
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This insurance will be arranged by the government, 
not by private companies, and the cost is expected to be 
at least one-fourth less than similar forms offered by 
private agencies. The low cost will result from the fact 
that the government will pay all overhead administration 
expenses, which, for private companies, amount to about 
seventeen per cent of premium receipts; will save the 
usual solicitation fees and, in addition, bear the risk re- 
sulting from the wounding or weakening of men while 
in the service. Private companies would not write in- 
surance on many wounded men, or their rates would be 
unusually high. 

The government will arrange to collect premiums 
monthly, if men wish to pay that way, or for longer 
periods in advance. This may be done through post- 
offices. The minimum amount of insurance to be issued 
probably will be $1,000, and the maximum $10,000, with 
any amount between those sums in multiple of $500. 
There will be provision for payments in case of disabil- 
ity as well as death, according to the tentative plan. 

Thus will be created out of the government’s emer- 
gency war insurance bureau the greatest life insurance 
institution in the world for peace times, with more pol- 
icyholders and greater aggregate risks than a half dozen 
of the world’s biggest private companies combined. Out 
of the experience gained may eventually develop expan- 
sion of government insurance to old age, industrial and 
other forms of insurance, in the opinion of officials who 
have studied the subject. 

Regulations for re-insuring returning soldiers and 
sailors are being framed by an advisory board to the 
military and naval section of the war risk bureau, con- 
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of Arthur Hunter, actuary of the New York Life 
[neues 3 W. A. Fraser, Omaha, of the Wood- 
- of the World, and F. Bobertson Jones, of the Work- 
men's Compensation Publicity Bureau, New York. 
| Plans also are under consideration tor allowing ben- 
hiciarics of men who have died or been killed in the 
service to choose between taking monthly payments over 
a period of twenty years or to commute these payments 
im a lamp eum. 


CHAPTER VI 
AMERICA’S POSITION IN WAR AND PEACE 


Y common consent of the Entente Allies, 
President Wilson was made the spokes- 
man for the democracy of the world. As 
Lloyd George, Premier Clemenceau of France, 
Premier Orlando of Italy, and other Euro- 
peans recognized, his utterances most clearly 
and cogently expressed the principles for which 
civilization was battling against the Hun. 
More than that, these statesmen and the peo- 
ples they represented recognized that back of 
President Wilson were the high ideals of an 
America pledged to the redemption of a war- 
weary world. 

The war produced a sterility in literature. 
Out of the great mass that was written, how- 
ever, two productions stood out in their nobility 
of thought and in their classic directness of ex- 


pression. ‘These were the address before Con- 
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gress by President Wilson on the night of 
April 2, 1917, when, recognizing fully the 
dread responsibility of his action, he pro- 
nounced the words which led America into the 
World War, and the speech made by him on 
Monday, November 11, 1918, when addressing 
Congress he announced the end of the war. 
Other declarations of the President that will 
be treasured as long as democracy survives, are 
those enunciating the fourteen points upon 
which America would make peace, and two 
later declarations as to America’s purposes. 
His address of April 2d was delivered be- 
fore the most distinguished assemblage ever 
gathered within the hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, headed by the Chief Justice, 
every member of the embassies then resident in 
Washington, the entire membership of the 
House and Senate, and a host of the most dis- 
tinguished men and women that could crowd 
themselves into the great hall, listened to what 
was virtually America’s Declaration of War. 
The air was still and tragic suspense was 
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upon every face as the President began his ad- 
dress. At first he was pale as the marble ros- 
trum against which he Jeaned. As he read 
from small sheets typewritten with his own 
hand, his voice grew firmer and the flush of in- 
dignation and of resolution overspread his 
countenance. He said: 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS: 


I have called the Congress into extraordinary session 
because there are serious, very serious, choices of policy 
to be made, and made immediately, which it was neither 
right nor constitutionally permissible that I should as- 
sume the responsibility of making. 

On the third of February last I officially laid before 
you the extraordinary announcement of the Imperial 
German Government that on and after the first day of 
February it was its purpose to put aside all restraints of 
law or of humanity and use its submarines to sink every 
vessel that sought to approach either the ports of Great 
Britain and Ireland on the western coasts of Europe or 
any of the ports controlled by the enemies of Germany 
within the Mediterranean. That had seemed to be the 
object of the German submarine warfare earlier in the 
war, but since April of last year the Imperial Govern- 
ment had somewhat restrained the commanders of its 
undersea craft in conformity with its promise then given 
to us that passenger boats should not be sunk and that 
due warning would be given to all other vessels which 
its submarines might seek to destroy, when no resistance 
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was offered or escape attempted, and care taken that 
their crews were given at least a fair chance to save 
their lives in,their open boats. The precautions taken 
were meager and haphazard enough, as was proved in 
distressing instance after instance in the progress of this 
cruel and unmanly business, but a certain degree of re- 
straint was observed. The new policy has swept every 
restriction aside. Vessels of every kind, whatever their 
flag, their character, their cargo, their destination, their 
errand, have been ruthlessly sent to the bottom without 
warning and without thought of help or mercy for those 
on board, the vessels of friendly neutrals along with 
those of belligerents. Even hospital ships and ships 
carrying relief to the sorely bereaved and stricken people 
of Belgium, though the latter were provided with safe 
conduct through the proscribed areas by the German 
Government itself and were distinguished by unmistak- 
able marks of identity, have been sunk with the same 
reckless lack of compassion or of principle. 

I was for a little while unable to believe that such 
things would in fact be done by any government that 
had hitherto subscribed to the humane practices of civ- 
ilized nations. International law had its origin in the 
attempt to set up some law which would be respected 
and observed upon the seas, where no nation had right 
of dominion and where lay the free highways of the 
world. By painful stage after stage has that law been 
built up, with meager enough results, indeed, after all 
was accomplished that could be accomplished, but always 
with a clear view, at least, of what the heart and con- 
science of mankind demanded. This minimum of right 
the German Government has swept aside under the plea 
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of retaliation and necessity and because it had no weap- 
ons which it could use at sea except these which it is 
impossible to employ as it is employing them without 
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THE WAR ZONE ESTABLISHED BY GERMANY, FEBRUARY, 1917, THAT 
BrougHT AMERICA INTO THE WAR 

throwing to the winds all scruples of humanity or of re- 

spect for the understandings that were supposed to un- 

derlie the intercourse of the world. I am not now think- 

ing of the loss of property involved, immense and serious 
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as that is, but only of the wanton and wholesale destruc- 
tion of the liyes of noncombatants, men, women, and 
children, engaged in pursuits which have always, even in 
the darkest periods of modern history, been deemed inno- 
cent and legitimate. Property can be paid for; the lives 
of peaceful and innocent people can not be. The pres- 
ent German submarine warfare against commerce is a 
warfare against mankind. 

It is a war against all nations. American ships have 
been sunk, American lives taken, in ways which it has 
stirred us very deeply to learn of, but the ships and 
people of other neutral and friendly nations have been 
sunk and overwhelmed in the waters in the same way. 
There has been no discrimination. The challenge is to 
all mankind. Each nation must decide for itself how it 
will meet it. The choice we make for ourselves must be 
made with a moderation of counsel and a temperateness 
of judgment befitting our character and our motives as a 
nation. We must put excited feeling away. Our motive 
will not be revenge or the victorious assertion of the 
physical might of the nation, but only the vindication of 
right, of human right, of which we are only a single 
champion. 

When I addressed the Congress on the twenty-sixth of 
February last I thought that it would suffice to assert 
our neutral rights with arms, our right to use the seas 
against unlawful interference, our right to keep our peo- 
ple safe against unlawful violence. But armed neutral- 
ity, it now appears, is impracticable. Because subma- 
rines are in effect outlaws when used as the German 
submarines have been used against merchant shipping, it 
is impossible to defend ships against their attacks as the 
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law of nations has assumed that merchantmen would de- 
fend themselves against privateers or cruisers, visible 
craft giving chase upon the open sea. It is common 
prudence in such circumstances, grim necessity indeed, 
to endeavor to destroy them before they have shown 
their own intention. They must be dealt with upon 
sight, if dealt with at all. The German Government 
denies the right of neutrals to use arms at all within the 
areas of the sea which it has proscribed, even in the de- 
fense of rights which no modern publicist has ever before 
questioned their right to defend. The intimation is con- 
veyed that the armed guards which we have placed on 
our merchant ships will be treated as beyond the pale of 
law and subject to be dealt with as pirates would be. 
Armed neutrality is ineffectual enough at best; in such 
circumstances and in the face of such pretensions it is 
worse than ineffectual: it is likely only to produce what 
it was meant to prevent; it is practically certain to draw 
us into the war without either the rights or the effective- 
ness of belligerents. There is one choice we can not 
make, we are incapable of making: we will not choose 
the path of submission and suffer the most sacred rights 
of our nation and our people to be ignored or violated. 
The wrongs against which we now array ourselves are 
no common wrongs; they cut to the very roots of human 
life. 

With a profound sense of the solemn and even tragical 
character of the step I am taking and of the grave re- 
sponsibilities which it involves, but in unhesitating obedi- 
ence to what I deem my constitutional duty, I advise 
that the Congress declare the recent course of the Im- 
perial German Government to be in fact nothing less 
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than war against the government and people of the 
United States; that it formally accept the status of bel- 
ligerent which has thus been thrust upon it; and that it 
take immediate steps not only to put the country in a 
more thorough state of defense but also to exert all its 
power and employ all its resources to bring the Govern- 
ment of the German Empire to terms and end the war. 

What this will involve is clear. It will involve the 
utmost practicable co-operation in counsel and action 
with the governments now at war with Germany, and, as 
incident to that, the extension to those governments of 
the most liberal financial credits, in order that our re- 
sources may so far as possible be added to theirs. It will 
involve the organization and mobilization of all the mate- 
rial resources of the country to supply the materials of 
war and serve the incidental needs of the nation in the 
most abundant and yet the most economical and efficient 
way possible. It will involve the immediate full equip- 
ment of the navy in all respects but particularly in sup- 
plying it with the best means of dealing with the enemy’s 
submarines. It will involve the immediate addition to 
the armed forces of the United States already provided 
for by law in case of war at least five hundred thousand 
men, who should, in my opinion, be chosen upon the prin- 
ciple of universal liability to service, and also the au- 
thorization of subsequent additional increments of equal 
force so soon as they may be needed and can be handled 
in training. It will involve also, of course, the granting 
of adequate credits to the Government, sustained, I hope, 
so far as they can equitably be sustained by the present 
generation, by well conceived taxation. 

I say sustained so far as may be equitable by taxation 
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because it seems to me that it would be most unwise to 
base the credits which will now be necessary entirely on 
money borrowed. It is our duty, I most respectfully 
urge, to protect our people so far as we may against the 
very serious hardships and evils which would be likely 
to arise out of the inflation which would be produced by 
vast loans. 

In carrying out the measures by which these things are 
to be accomplished we should keep constantly in mind 
the wisdom of interfering as little as possible in our own 
preparation and in the equipment of our own military 
forces with the duty—for it will be a very practical duty 
—of supplying the nations already at war with Germany 
with the materials which they can obtain only from us or 
by our assistance. They are in the field and we should 
help them in every way to be effective there. 

I shall take the liberty of suggesting, through the 
several executive departments of the Government, for 
the consideration of your committees, measures for the 
accomplishment of the several objects I have mentioned. 
I hope that it will be your pleasure to deal with them 
as having been framed after very careful thought by the 
branch of the Government upon which the responsibility 
of conducting the war and safeguarding the nation will 
most directly fall. 

While we do these things, these deeply momentous 
things, let us be very clear, and make very clear to all 
the world what our motives and our objects are. My 
own thonght has not been driven from its habitual and 
normal course by the unhappy events of the last two 
months, and I do not believe that the thought of the na- 
tion has been altered or clouded by them. I have ex- 
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actly the same things in mind now that I had in mind 
when I addressed the Senate on the 22d of January last; 
the same that I had in mind when I addressed the Con- 
gress on the 3d of February and on the 26th of Febru- 
ary. Our object now, as then, is to vindicate the prin- 
ciples of peace and justice in the life of the world as 
against selfish and autocratic power and to set up 
amongst the really free and self-governed peoples of 
the world such a concert of purpose and of action as 
will henceforth ensure the observance of those principles. 
Neutrality is no longer feasible or desirable where the 
peace of the world is involved and the freedom of its 
peoples, and the menace to that peace and freedom lies 
in the existence of autocratic governments backed by 
organized force which is controlled wholly by their will, 
not by the will of their people. We have seen the last of 
neutrality in such circumstances. We are at the begin- 
ning of an age in which it will be insisted that the same 
standards of conduct and of responsibility for wrong 
done shall be observed among nations and their govern- 
ments that are observed among the individual citizens 
of civilized states. 

We have no quarrel with the German people. We 
have no feeling towards them but one of sympathy and 
friendship. It was not upon their impulse that their 
government acted in entering this war. It was not with 
their previous knowledge or approval. It was a war de- 
termined upon as wars used to be determined upon in 
the old, unhappy days when peoples were nowhere con- 
sulted by their rulers and wars were provoked and waged 
in the interest of dynasties or of little groups of ambi- 
tious men who were accustomed to use their fellow mem 
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as pawns and tools. Self-governed nations do not fill 
their neighbor states with spies or set the course of in- 
trigue to bring about some critical posture of affairs 
which will give them an opportunity to strike and make 
conquest. Such designs can be successfully worked out 
only under cover and where no one has the right to ask 
questions. Cunningly contrived plans of deception or 
aggression, carried, it may be, from generation to gen- 
eration, can be worked out and kept from the light only 
within the privacy of courts or behind the carefully 
guarded confidences of a narrow and privileged class. 
They are happily impossible where public opinion com- 
mands and insists upon full information concerning all 
the nation’s affairs. 

A steadfast concert for peace can never be maintained 
except by a partnership of democratic nations. No auto- 
cratic government could be trusted to keep faith within 
it or observe its covenants. It must be a league of 
honor, a partnership of opinion. Intrigue would eat its 
vitals away; the plottings of inner circles who could 
plan what they would and render account to no one 
would be a corruption seated at its very heart. Only 
free peoples can hold their purpose and their honor 
steady to a common end and prefer the interests of man- 
kind to any narrow interest of their own. 

Does not every American feel that assurance has been 
added to our hope for the future peace of the world by 
the wonderful and heartening things that have been hap- 
pening within the last few weeks in Russia? Russia 
was known by those who knew it best to have been al- 
ways in fact democratic at heart, in all the vital habits 
of her thoughts, in all the intimate relationships of her 
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people that spoke their natural instinct, their habitual 
attitude towards life. The autocracy that crowned the 
summit of her political structure, long as it had stood 
and terrible as was the reality of its power, was not in 
fact Russian in origin, character, or purpose; and now it 
has been shaken off and the great, generous Russian 
people have been added in all their native majesty and 
might to the forces that are fighting for freedom in the 
world, for justice, and for peace. Here is a fit partner 
for a League of Honor. 

One of the things that has served to convince us that 
the Prussian autocracy was not and could never be our 
friend is that from the very outset of the present war it 
has filled our unsuspecting communities and even our 
offices of government with spies and set criminal in- 
trigues everywhere afoot against our national unity of 
counsel, our peace within and without, our industries and 
our commerce. Indeed it is now evident that its spies 
were here even before the war began; and it is unhappily 
not a matter of conjecture but a fact proved in our 
courts of justice that the intrigues which have more than 
once come perilously near to disturbing the peace and 
dislocating the industries of the country have been car- 
ried on at the instigation, with the support, and even 
under the personal direction of official agents of the 
Imperial Government accredited to the Government of 
the United States. Even in checking these things and 
trying to extirpate them we have sought to put the most 
generous interpretation possible upon them because we 
knew that their source lay, not in any hostile feeling or 
purpose of the German people towards us (who were, no 
doubt as ignorant of them as we ourselves were), but 
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only in the selfish designs of a government that did what 
it pleased and told its people nothing. But they have 
played their part in serving to convince us at last that 
that government entertains no real friendship for us and 
means to act against our peace and security at its con- 
venience. That it means to stir up enemies against us at 
our very doors the intercepted note to the German Min- 
ister at Mexico City is eloquent evidence. 

We are accepting the challenge of hostile purpose 
because we know that in such a government, following 
such methods, we can never have a friend; and that in the 
presence of its organized power, always lying in wait to 
accomplish we know not what purpose, there can be no 
assured security for the democratic governments of the 
world. We are now about to accept gauge of battle 
with this natural foe to liberty and shall, if necessary, 
spend the whole force of the nation to check and nullify 
its pretensions and its power. We are glad, now that we 
see the facts with no veil of false pretense about them, 
to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the world and for 
the liberation of its peoples, the German peoples in- 
cluded: for the rights of nations great and small and the 
privilege of men everywhere to choose their way of life 
and of obedience. The world must be made safe for 
democracy. Its peace must be planted upon the tested 
foundations of political liberty. We have no selfish 
ends to serve. We desire no conquest, no dominion. 
We seek no indemnities for ourselves, no material com- 
pensation for the sacrifices we shall freely make. We 
are but one of the champions of the rights of mankind. 
We shall be satisfied when those rights have been made 
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as secure as the faith and the freedom of nations can 
make them. 

Just because we fight without rancor and without 
selfish object, seeking nothing for ourselves but what we 
shall wish to share with all free peoples, we shall, I feel 
confident, conduct our operations as belligerents without 
passion, and ourselves observe with proud punctilio the 
principles of right and of fair play we profess to be 
fighting for. 

I have said nothing of the governments allied with 
the Imperial Government of Germany because they have 
not made war upon us or challenged us to defend our 
right and our honor. The Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment has, indeed, avowed its unqualified endorsement and 
acceptance of the reckless and lawless submarine warfare 
adopted now without disguise by the Imperial German 
Government, and it has therefore not been possible for 
this government to receive Count Tarnowski, the Am- 
bassador recently accredited to this government by the 
Imperial and Royal Government of Austria-Hungary; 
but that government has not actually engaged in war- 
fare against citizens of the United States on the seas, 
and I take the liberty, for the present at least, of post- 
poning a discussion of our relations with the authorities 
at Vienna. We enter this war only where we are clearly 
forced into it because there are no other means of de- 
fending our rights. 

It will be all the easier for us to conduct ourselves as 
belligerents in high spirit of right and fairness because 
we act without animus, not in enmity towards a people 
or with the desire to bring any injury or disadvantage 
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upon them, but only in armed opposition to an irrespon- 
sible government which has thrown aside all considera- 
tions of humanity and of right and is running amuck. 
We are, let me say again, the sincere friends of the Ger- 
man people, and shall desire nothing so much as the early 
re-establisnment of intimate relations of mutual advan- 
tage between us—however hard it may be for them, for 
the time being, to believe that this is spoken from our 
hearts. We have borne with their present government 
through all these bitter months because of that friend- 
ship—exercising a patience and forbearance which would 
otherwise have been impossible. We shall, happily, still 
have an opportunity to prove that friendship in our 
daily attitude and actions towards the millions of men 
and women of German birth and native sympathy who 
live amongst us and share our life, and we shall be proud 
to prove it towards all who are in fact loyal to their 
neighbors and to the government in the hour of test. 
They are, most of them, as true and loyal Americans as 
if they had never known any other fealty or allegiance. 
They will be prompt to stand with us in rebuking and 
restraining the few who may be of a different mind 
and purpose. If there should be disloyalty, it will be 
dealt with with a firm hand of stern repression; but, if 
it lifts its head at all, it will lift it only here and there 
and without countenance except from a lawless and 
malignant few. 

It is a distressing and oppressive duty, Gentlemen of 
the Congress, which I have performed in thus address- 
ing you. There are, it may be, many months of fiery 
trial and sacrifice ahead of us. It is a fearful thing to 
lead this great peaceful people into war, into the most 
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terrible and disastrous of all wars, civilization itself 
seeming to be in the balance. But the right is more 
precious than peace, and we shall fight for the things 
which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for 
democracy, for the right of those who submit to author- 
ity to have a voice in their own governments, for the 
rights and liberties of small nations, for a universal 
dominion of right by such a concert of free peoples as 
shall bring peace and safety to all nations and make the 
world itself at last free. To such a task we can dedi- 
cate our lives and our fortunes, everything that we are 
_and everything that we have, with the pride of those 
who know that the day has come when America is priv- 
ileged to spend her blood and her might for the principles 
that gave her birth and happiness and the peace which 
she has treasured. God helping her, she can do no 
other. 


His address to Congress on November 11, 
1918, while all the Allied Nations were cele- 
brating with exultant hearts the victory that 
had come to them, was no less dramatic than the 
speech that had marked the beginning of the 
war. He prefaced it by reading the drastic 
terms of the armistice granted to Germany. 
Continuing he said: 

The war thus comes to an end; for, Laving accepted 


those terms of armistice, it will be impossible for the 
German command to renew it. 
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It is not now possible to assess the consequences of 
this great consummation. We know only that this tragi- 
cal war, whose consuming flames swept from one nation 
to another until all the world was on fire, is at an end 
and that it was the privilege of our own people to enter 
it at its most critical juncture in such fashion and in 
such force as to contribute, in a way of which we are 
all deeply proud, to the great result. We know, too, that 
the object of the war is attained; the object upon which 
all free men had set their hearts; and attained with a 
sweeping completeness which even now we do not real- 
ize. Armed imperialism such as the men conceived who 
were but yesterday the masters of Germany is at an end, 
its illicit ambitions engulfed in black disaster. Who 
will now seek to revive it? 

The arbitrary power of the military caste of Germany 
which once could secretly and of its own single choice 
disturb the peace of the world is discredited and de- 
stroyed. And more than that—much more than that— 
has been accomplished. The great nations which asso- 
ciated themselves to destroy it have now definitely united 
in the common purpose to set up such a peace as will 
satisfy the longing of the whole world for disinterested 
justice, embodied in settlements which are based upon 
something much better and more lasting than the selfish 
competitive interests of powerful states. There is no 
longer conjecture as to the objects the victors have in 
mind. They have a mind in the matter, not only, but a 
heart also. Their avowed and concerted purpose is to 
satisfy and protect the weak as well as to accord their 
just rights to the strong. 

The humane temper and intention of the victorious 
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governments have already been manifested in a very 
practical way. Their representatives in the Supreme 
War Council at Versailles have by unanimous resolution 
assured the peoples of the Central Empires that every- 
thing that is possible in the circumstances will be done to 
supply them with food and relieve the distressing want 
that is in so many places threatening their very lives; 
and steps are to be taken immediately to organize these 
efforts at relief in the same systematic manner that they 
were organized in the case of Belgium. By the use of 
idle tonnage of the Central Empires it ought presently 
to be possible to lift the fear of utter misery from their 
oppressed populations and set their minds and energies 
free for the great and hazardous tasks of political recon- 
struction which now face them on every hand. Hunger 
does not breed reform; it breeds madness and all the ugly 
distempers that make an ordered life impossible. 

For with the fall of the ancient governments, which 
rested like an incubus on the peoples of the Central Em- 
pires, has come political change not merely, but revolu- 
tion; and revolution which seems as yet to assume no 
final and ordered form, but to run from one fluid change 
to another, until thoughtful men are forced to ask them- 
selves, with what governments and of what sort are we 
about to deal in the making of the covenants of peace? 
With what authority will they meet us, and with what 
assurance that their authority will abide and sustain 
securely the international arrangements into which we 
are about to enter? There is here matter for no small 
anxiety and misgiving. When peace is made, upon 
whose promises and engagements besides our own is it 
to rest? 
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Let us be perfectly frank with ourselves and admit 
that these questions cannot be satisfactorily answered 
now or at once. But the moral is not that there is little 
hope of an early answer that will suffice. It is only that 
we must be patient and helpful and mindful above all of 
the great hope and confidence that lie at the heart of 
what is taking place. Excesses accomplish nothing. 
Unhappy Russia has furnished abundant recent proof of 
that. Disorder immediately defeats itself. If excesses 
should occur, if disorder should for a time raise its head, 
a sober second thought will follow and a day of con- 
structive action, if we help and do not hinder. 

The present and all that it holds belongs to the na- 
tions and the peoples who preserve their self-control 
and the orderly processes of their governments; the fu- 
ture to those who prove themselves the true friends of 
mankind. To conquer with arms is to make only a tem- 
porary conquest; to conquer the world by earning its 
esteem is to make permanent conquest. I am confident 
that the nations that have learned the discipline of free- 
dom and that have settled with self-possession to its 
ordered practice are now about to make conquest of the 
world by the sheer power of example and of friendly 
helpfulness. 

The peoples who have but just come out from under 
the yoke of arbitrary government and who are now com- 
ing at last into their freedom will never find the treas- 
ures of liberty they are in search of if they look for 
them by the light of the torch. They will find that every 
pathway that is stained with the blood of their own 
brothers leads to the wilderness, not to the seat of their 
hope. They are now face to face with their initial test. 
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We must hold the light steady until they find them- 
selves. And in the meantime, if it be possible, we must 
establish a peace that will justly define their place 
among the nations, remove all fear of their neighbors 
and of their former masters, and enable them to live in 
security and contentment when they have set their own 
affairs in order. I, for one; do not doubt their purpose 
or their capacity. There’are some happy signs that they 
know and will choose the way of self-control and peace- 
ful accommodation. If they do, we shall put our aid 
at their disposal in every way that we can. If they do 
not, we must await with patience and sympathy the 
awakening and recovery that will assuredly come at last. 


FOURTEEN PRINCIPLES OF PEACE 


On Tuesday, January 8, 1918, President 
Wilson placed the peace terms of the United 
States Government before both houses of Con- 
gress, in joint session. The fourteen princi- 
ples were: 


1. Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after 
which there shall be no private international understand- 
ing of any kind, but diplomacy shall proceed always 
frankly and in the public view. 

2. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, out- 
side territorial waters, alike in peace and war, except as 
the seas may be closed in whole or in part by interna- 
tional action for the enforcement of international cove- 


nants. 
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8. The removal, so far as possible, of all economic 
barriers and the establishment of an equality of trade 
conditions among all the nations consenting to the peace 
and associating themselves for its maintenance. 

4. Adequate guarantees given and taken that na- 
tional armaments will be reduced to the lowest point 
consistent with domestic safety. 

5. A free, open-minded and absolutely impartial ad- 
justment of all Colonial claims based upon a strict ob- 
servance of the principle that in determining all such 
questions of sovereignty, the interests of the populations 
concerned must have equal weight with the equitable 
claims of the government whose title is to be determined. 

6. The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a 
settlement of all questions affecting Russia as will secure 
the best and freest co-operation of the other nations of 
the world in obtaining for her an unhampered and un- 
embarrassed opportunity for the independent determina- 
tion of her own political development and national pol- 
icy, and assure her of a sincere welcome into the society 
of free nations under institutions of her own choosing; 
and, more than a welcome, assistance also of every kind 
that she may need and may herself desire. The treat- 
ment accorded Russia by her sister nations in the months 
to come will be the acid test of their good will, of their 
comprehension of her needs, as distinguished from their 
own interests, and of their intelligent and unselfish sym- 
pathy. 

7. Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be evacu- 
ated and restored, without any attempt to limit the sover- 
eignty which she enjoys in common with all other free 
nations. No other single act will serve as this will 
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serve to restore confidence among the nations in the laws 
which they have themselves set and determined for the 
government of their relations with one another. With- 
eut this healing act the whole structure and validity of 
international law is forever impaired. 

8. All French territory should be freed and the in- 
vaded portions restored, and the wrong done to France 
by Prussia in 1871, in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, 
which has unsettled the peace of the world for nearly 
fifty years, should be righted, in order that peace may 
once more be made secure in the interests of all. 

9. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be 
effected along clearly recognized lines of nationality. 

16. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place 
among the nations we wish to see safeguarded and re- 
stored, should be accorded the freest opportunity of au- 
tonomous development. 

11. Roumania, Serbia and Montenegro should be evac- 
uated, occupied territories restored; Serbia accorded free 
and secure access to the sea, and the relations of the 
several Balkan States to one another determined by 
friendly counsel along historically established lines of 
allegiance and nationality; and international guarantees 
of the political and economic independence and terri- 
torial integrity, of the several Balkan States, should be 
entered into. 

12. The Turkish portion of the present Ottoman Em- 
pire should be assured a secure sovereignty, but the 
other nationalities which are now under Turkish rule, 
should be assured an undoubted security of life and an 
absolutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous devel- 
epment, and the Dardanelles should be permanently 
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opened as a free passage to the ships and commerce of 
all nations under international guarantees. 

13. An independent Polish State should be erected 
which should include the territories inhabited by indis- 
puiably Polish populations, which should be assured a 
free and secure access to the sea, and whose political and 
economic independence and territorial integrity should 
be guaranteed by international covenants. 

14. General association of nations must be formed 
under specific covenants for the purpose of affording 
mutual guarantees of political independence and territo- 
rial integrity to great and small states alike. 


President Wilson in his address to Congress 
on February 11, 1918, presented these four 
principles which are to be applied in arranging 
world peace: 


1. That each part of the final settlement must be 
based upon the essential justice of that particular case 
and upon such adjustments, as are most likely to bring 
a peace that will be permanent. 

2. That peoples and provinces are not to be bartered 
about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were 
mere chattels and pawns in a game, even the great game 
now forever discredited, of the balance of power; but 
that 

3. Every territorial settlement must be made in the 
interest and for the benefit of the populations concerned, 
and not as part of any mere adjustment or compromise 
of claims amongst rival states; and, 
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4, That all well-defined national aspirations shall be 
accorded the utmost satisfaction that can be accorded 
them without introducing new or perpetuating old ele- 
ments of discord and antagonism that would be likely 
in time to break the peace of Europe and epnsequeney, of 
the world. 


President Wilson, in his Liberty Loan ad- 
dress in New York on September 27th, thus 
stated this government’s interpretation of its 
duty with regard to peace: 


1. The impartial justice meted out must involve no 
* discrimination between those to whom we wish to be just 
and those to whom we do not wish to be just. It must 
be a justice that plays no favorites and knows no 
standard but the equal rights of the several peoples con- 
cerned ; 

2. No special or separate interest of any single nation 
or any group of nations can be made the basis of any 
part of the settlement which is not consistent with the 
common interests of all; 

8. There can be no leagues or alliances or special 
covenants and understandings within the general and 
common family of the League of Nations; 

4. And more specifically, there can be no special, 
selfish economic combinations within the league and no 
employment of any form of economic boycott or exclu- 
sion except as the power of economic penalty by exclu- 
sion from the markets of the world may be vested in the 
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League of Nations itself as a means of discipline and 
eontrol. 

5. All international agreements and treaties of every 
kind must be made known in their entirety to the rest 
of the world. 


CHAPTER VII 
Toe Wak By YEARS 


ERMANY’S military strength devel- 
oped during forty years of preparation, 
and the offensive plans of the German High 
Command developed in connection with an 
extraordinary spy service in France, Belgium, 
Russia, England and the United States, culmi- 
nated in a simultaneous campaign on land and 
by sea, affecting these five nations. 


AUGUST 1, 1914—-AuGuUsT 1, 1915 


Belgium and Northern France were overrun 
by a German invading force under General von 
Kluck. The heroic effort of the French army 
under General Joffre and a supreme strategic 
thrust at the German center by General Foch 
turned back the German tide at the battle of 


the Marne. The scientific diabolism of the 
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German High Command was revealed when 
poison gas was projected against the Canadi- 
ans at Ypres, torturing, blinding and killing 
thousands. 

German terrorism on the high seas culmi- 
nated in the sinking of the Cunard liner Lusi- 
tania by a German submarine off the Irish 
coast. Men, women and children to the num- 
ber of 1,152 lost their lives. Of these 102 were 
Americans. 

German colonies in South Africa were in- 
vaded by British South African troops under 
General Louis Botha, who during the Boer 
War commanded a division against the British. 
The German holdings at Tsing-Tau and in the 
Marshall Islands were seized by Japan. 

German cruisers that had raided sea-going 
commerce were destroyed. ‘The most noted of 
these was the Emden, which was defeated and 
destroyed by the Australian cruiser Sydney off 
the Cocos Islands. 

German sea power was further humiliated in 
a running fight off Helgoland in which the bat- 
tle cruiser Bliicher was sunk and in a battle off 
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the Falkland Islands in which three German 
cruisers were destroyed. 

Italy entered the war on May 23, 1915, and 
invaded Austria on a sixty-mile front. Rus- 
sian forces, after early successes, were defeated 
at 'Tannenburg by von Hindenburg, the out- 
standing military genius on the German side. 

The development of aircraft as an aid to ar- 
tillery and as a destructive force on its own ac- 
count, was rapid, and the use of machine guns 
and hand grenades in trench operations became 
general, 


AUGUST 1, 1915-AauGuST 1, 1916 


The tragic sea and land operations at the 
Dardanelles and Gallipoli marked this year 
with red in British history. Sir Douglas Haig 
succeeded Sir John French as Commander-in- 
Chief of British forces in France. ‘The out- 
standing operation of the British forces on the 
western front was the bloody battle of the 
Somme, beginning July Ist, and continuing 
until the fall of 1915. The losses on both sides 
in that titanic struggle staggered two conti- 
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nents. Especially heroic were the attacks of 
the Canadians in that great battle and 
especially heavy were the losses in killed and 
wounded of the Canadian regiments. They 
ranked in magnitude with the depletion that 
came to the Australian and New Zealand 
armies in the fatal Gallipoli campaign. 

This year will be glorious forever in the an- 
nals of France because of the heroic defense at 
Verdun. That battle tested to the limit the 
offensive strength of the German machine and 
it was found lacking in power to pierce the su- 
perhuman defense of the heroic French forces 
under Pétain and Niveile. 

Bulgaria entered the war on October 14, 
1915, with a declaration of war against helpless 
Serbia. Greece, torn by internal dissensions, 
inclined first to one side, then to the other. 
The occupation of Saloniki by French and 
British expeditionary forces finally swung the 
archipelago to the Allies. 

A British Mesopotamian force under Gen- 
eral ‘Townshend, poorly equipped and unsup- 
ported, was cut off in Kut-el-Amara, and sur- 
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rendered to the Turks on April 29, 1916, after 
a long siege. 

The Italian forces under General Cadorna 
made a sensational advance terminating in the 
tapture of Gorizia. Portugal entered the war 
on the side of the Allies after it had refused to 
give up to Germany several German ships that 
had been interned in Portuguese ports. 

An object lesson in German submarine possi- 
bilities was given America when the Deutsch- 
land, a super-submarine cargo vessel, arrived 
in Baltimore, Maryland, on July 9,1916. The 
Deutschland later was converted into a naval 
submarine and re-visited American shores, 
sinking a number of merchant vessels. It was 
one of the German submarine fleet surrendered 
to the Allies in November, 1918. 

Russia proved itself to be a military ineffec- 
tive. German armies under von Mackensen 
and von Hindenburg occupied Warsaw, Brest- 
Litovsk, Lutsk, and Grodno. Grand Duke 
Nicholas was removed from the command of 
the Russian armies and Czar Nicholas assumed 
command. 


- 
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Germany’s pretensions to sea power ended 
with the battle of Jutland, May 31, 1916, when 
its High Seas fleet fled after a running fight 
with British cruisers and destroyers. Never, 
thereafter, during the war did the German 
ships venture out of the Bight of Helgoland. 


AUGUST 1, 1916—AUGUST 1, 1917 


This year was marked by two dramatic epi- 
sodes. The first of these was the sudden en- 
trance and the equally sudden exit of Rou- 
mania as a factor in the World War. 

The second was the appearance of the U iited 
States which became the deciding factor in the 
war. 

Roumania created enthusiasm in Allied 
countries when it declared war on Austria- 
Hungary August 27th. A sudden descent by 
a Roumanian army into Transylvania on 
August 30th was hailed as the harbinger of 
further successes. These hopes were turned to 
ashes when von Mackensen headed an irresist- 
ible German and Austrian rush which fairly 
inundated Roumania. The retreat from 
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Transylvania by the Roumanians was turned 
into a rout. Bulgarian forces invaded the 
Dobrudja region of Roumania and on Novem- 
ber 28th the seat of the Roumanian Govern- 
ment was transferred from Bucharest, the cap- 
ital, to Jassy. Roumania ceased to be a factor 
in the war on December 6th, when Bucharest 
fell to von Mackensen. Emperor Franz 
Josef of Austria-Hungary died on November 
22d, while Austrian hopes were at their highest. 

America’s appearance as a belligerent was 
forecast on January 31, 1917, when Germany 
announced its intention of sinking all vessels in 
a blockade zone around the British Isles. 
Count von Bernstorff was handed his passports 
on February 3d, and on April 2d President 
Wilson, in a remarkable address to Congress, 
advised a declaration of war by the United 
States against Germany. ‘This was consum- 
mated by a formal vote of Congress declaring 
war on April 6th. 

This action by America was followed by the 
organization of a Council of National Defense. 
Under this body the resources of the nation 
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were mobilized. The council was later virtu- 
ally abandoned as an organizing factor, its 
functions going to the War Industries Board, 
presided over by Bernard Baruch; the Fuel 
Administration, under Dr. Harry A. Garfield; 
the War Trade Board, with Vance,C. McCor- 
mick at its head; and other governmental bod- 
ies. George Creel headed the Committee on 
Public Information. 

Conscription was decided upon as the foun- 
dation of America’s war-making policy, and 
the training of officers and privates in great 
training camps was commenced. Greit ship- 
ping and aircraft programs were formulated 
and the nation as a whole was placed upon a 
war footing. 

The Russian revolution, beginning in bread 
riots in Petrograd, spread throughout that 
country, with the result that Russia disap- 
peared as one of the Entente Allies. 


FROM AUGUST 1, 1917—NOVEMBER 1], 1918 


America’s might and efficiency were revealed 
in the speed and thoroughness with which her 
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military, naval and civilian resources were mo- 
bilized and thrown into the conflict. Under 
the supervision of the Chief of Staff, two mil- 
lion American soldiers received the final 
touches in their military training and were 
transported safely overseas. They became the 
decisive factor in the war during the summer 
and fallof 1918. To their glory be it recorded 
they never retreated. St. Mihiel, Siecheprey, 
Boureches W ood, Belleau Wood, the Argonne, 
Sedan and Stenay are names that will rank in 
American history with Yorktown, New Or- 
leans and Gettysburg. The “land of dollars” 
became over night the “land of high ideals” to 
the civilized world. Lightless nights in cities, 
restriction of the use of gasoline on Sundays 
and daylight-saving legislation linked civilians 
to soldiers in war effort. 

Italy suffered a severe reverse beginning 
October 24, 1917, when the German forces 
rushed through a portion of the Italian army 
that had been honey-combed with pro-German 
Socialistic propaganda. 

Canada again emblazoned its name in his- 
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tory through the heroic capture of Passchen, 
daele on November 6, 1917. 

The Russian revolution turned to the Bolshe- 
viki when Lenine and Trotsky at the head of 
the Reds seized Petrograd on November 7th 
and deposed Alexander Kerensky, leader of 
the Moderate Socialists. The Czar Nicholas 
was executed by the victorious Bolsheviki and 
the Imperial family made captives. 

The British Mesopotamian forces advanced 
into Palestine and Mesopotamia, destroying 
the Turkish army under Ahmed Bey in a battle 
terminating September 29, 1917. General 
Stanley Maude, the leader of the expedition, 
died in Mesopotamia November 18, 1917. 

General Allenby commanding British and 
Arabian forces, routed and destroyed three 
Turkish armies in Palestine, capturing Jeru- 
salem which had been held by the Turks for six 
hundred and seventy-three years. 

The turning point of the war came on March 
29, 1918, when General Foch was chosen Com- 
mander-in-Chief of All the Allied forces. ‘This 
followed Germany’s great drive on a fifty-mile 
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front from Arras to La Fére. Successive Ger- 
man thrusts were halted by the Allied forces 
now strongly reinforced by Americans. 

Foch, patiently biding his time, elected to 
halt the German drive with Americans. The 
Marines of the United States forces were given 
the post of honor, and at Chateau-Thierry the 
counter-thrust of Foch was commenced by a 
complete defeat of the Prussian Guard and 
other crack German regiments, by the untried 
soldiers of America. 

From Chateau-Thierry to the armistice of 
November 11th was only a short span of time, 
but in it was compressed the humiliation of ar- 
rogant Teutonic imperialism, the destruction of 
militaristic autocracy, and the liberation of the 


world. 
6—7 


CHAPTER VIII 


BEHIND AMERICA’s BatrLE LINE 


GENERAL MARCH’S OWN STORY OF THE WORK OF THE 
MILITARY INTELLIGENCE DIVISION—OF THE WAR 
PLANS DIVISION—OF THE PURCHASE AND TRAFFIC 
DIVISION—HOW MEN, MUNITIONS AND SUPPLIES 
REACHED THE WESTERN FRONT. 


T is important that a general summary of 
America’s military preparations, a detailed 
description of the operations behind the battle 
line and a detailed chronology of America’s 
principal military operations in France during 
the year 1918 should be presented to the reader. 
Such a summary is afforded by the report of 
General Peyton C. March, Chief of Staff, 
United States Army, for the last year of the 
war. Addressing the Secretary of War, Gen- 
eral March wrote: 
The signing of the armistice on November 11, 1918, 
has brought to a successful conclusion the most remark- 


able achievement in the history of all warfare. 


The entry of the United States into the war on April 
98 
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6, 1917, found the Nation about as thoroughly unpre- 
pared for the great task which was confronting it as any 
great nation which had ever engaged in war. Starting 
from a minimum of organized strength, within this short 
period of sixteen months the entire resources of the 
country in men, money, and munitions have been placed 
under central control, and at the end of this period the 
Nation was in its full stride and had accomplished, from 
a military standpoint, what our enemy regarded as the 
impossible. The most important single thing, perhaps, 
in this record of accomplishment, was the immediate 
passage by Congress of the draft law, without which it 
would have been impossible to have raised the men nec- 
essary for victory. In organizing, training, and sup- 
plying the vast numbers of men made available by the 
draft law very many changes have been made necessary 
in the organization of the War Department and in the 
methods existing therein which were inherited from the 
times of profound peace. 

Shortly after my installation as Chief of Staff I 
adopted the principle of interchange of the personnel of 
the various staff corps of the War Department with men 
who had training in France, and in the application of 
this principle placed as the heads of various bureaus 
officers selected on account of their ability and experi- 
ence in the system of warfare as conducted in France. 

At this time, also, I found that the divisions organ- 
ized in our armies were still regarded as separate units, 
designated by different titles in accordance with their 
origin. This made three different kinds of divisions in 
the United States army—the Regular Army, the Na- 
tional Guard, and National army divisions. All these 
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distinctions were abolished and the entire army consoli- 
dated into a United States army, without regard to the 
source from which drawn. ‘The source of supply of all 
replacements for the various elements of the army, with- 
out regard to their origin, was drafted men; and the 
titles had no significance whatever and were a source of 
possible disturbance from the standpoint of military 
efficiency. There was, in fact, no actual difference be- 
tween these divisions with respect to efficiency—all 
have done high-grade work from whatever source drawn. 
All have shown courage and capacity for quick absorp- 
tion of the fundamentals of modern military training 
and irresistible dash and force in actual fighting. . . . 
When I returned from France on March 1, 1918, I 
came back with the belief that the most fundamental 
necessity, both for the American Expeditionary Force 
and for the success of the allies, was that the shipment 
of troops to France should be vastly increased and 
should have priority over everything else; and as this 
policy became effective a study was instituted looking 
to our putting in France, if that was possible, enough 
men to bring the war to a conclusion in the shortest 
period possible. After a study of the entire situation, 
including as accurate an estimate of the potential 
strength of our allies on the western front and of the 
probable German strength as was possible, I came to the 
conclusion that the war might be brought to an end in 
1919, provided we were able to land in France by June 
30th of that year eighty American divisions of a strength 
of 3,360,000 men. On July 18, 1918, I submitted to 
you a formal memorandum, accompanied by a study of 
methods by which the men could be obtained, the sup- 
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plies procured, and an analysis of the shipping whick 
must be obtained in order to accomplish this very large 
military program. This was accompanied by an esti- 
mate of the cost of the proposed program. 

In this study I recommended to you the adoption, as 
the American program, of eighty divisions in France and 
eighteen at home by June 30, 1919, based on a total 
strength of the American army of 4,850,000 men. This 
was approved by you and by the President of the United 
States and was adopted as our formal military program. 
To carry this program into effect required the adoption 
by Congress of a change in the draft ages so as to in- 
clude men between the ages of eighteen and forty-five 
years, and also created a deficiency over the enormous 
appropriations already made by Congress of some $7,- 
000,000,000. The presentation of the program to Con- 
gress, accompanied by the statement that this increase 
in the army, if laws were passed by Congress which 
would make it effective, would lead to success in 1919, 
produced prompt and favorable consideration by that 
body. Up to the signing of the armistice troops were 
being transported to France monthly in accordance with 
that program. The results speak for themselves. . 

During the year, the most important in the history 
of the country both from a military and civil stand- 
point, there have been four heads of the General Staff: 
Major-General Hugh L. Scott, from the outbreak of the 
war until his retirement, September 22, 1917; General 
Tasker H. Bliss, from that date until May 19, 1918; 
Major-General John Biddle, Acting Chief of Staff at 
periods during the absence of General Bliss in France, 
from October 29, 1917, to December 16, 1917, and from 
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January 9, 1918, to March 3, 1918. I assumed the 
duties of Acting Chief of Staff on March 4, 1918, be- 
eame Chief of Staff May 20, 1918, and have continued 
on that duty since. 

It was evident, as the war progressed, that the Gen- 
eral Staff was acting under an organization and in ac- 
cordance with regulations which were not only un- 
suited to the duties and responsibilities confronting it, 
but were wholly out of date and were not suited to any 
General Staff organization. Successive revisions of the 
orders under which the General Staff was acting were 
made as events demanded, until the experience of the 
year crystallized the organization of the General Staff 
into that set forth in General Order No. 80 of the War 
Department. This order divides the work of the Gen- 
eral Staff into four primary divisions: 1. Operations; 
2. Purchase, Storage, and Traffic; 3. Military Intelli- 
gence; 4. War Plans. Each of these divisions is under 
the direction of a director; who is Assistant Chief of 
Staff and is a general officer. 


OPERATIONS DIVISION 


The Operations Division is under the charge of Major 
General Henry Jervey, United States army, as Director 
of Operations and Assistant Chief of Staff. This divi- 
sion is a consolidation of the former Operations Com- 
mittee and Equipment Committee, which pertained to the 
War College under the previous organization. The 
Operations Division has had charge of the increase in 
the personnel of the army during the year. On June 30, 
1917, the Regular army consisted of 250,357 officers and 
enlisted men. On August 5, 1917, 379,323 officers and 
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men of the National Guard were drafted into the Fed- 
eral service. There were a few special drafts of small 
numbers of National Guardsmen into the Federal service 
after August 5, 1917. During the period covered by 
this report this division handled the calls into service of 
men obtained under the draft, the organization of these 
men iate divisions and units necessary for the army, and 
turned over for shipment overseas up to November 8, 
1918, 2,047,667 men. The grand total of men in the 
army from returns for the period ending October 15th is 
8,624,77%. This force was organized into divisions, the 
proper proportion of corps, army, and service of supply 
troops, and of replacement camps and training centers 
for Infantry, Field Artillery, and Machine Guns in the 
United States. Central officers’ training schools were 
organized at each oi the replacement camps. Replace- 
ment camps and training centers for the various staff de- 
partments were also organized. Development battal- 
ions were organized at all division camps and large posts 
and camps for the purpose of developing men of poor 
physique and the instruction of illiterates and non-Eng- 
lish-speaking men of the draft. During the fiscal year 
5,377,468 officers and men were moved by railroad to and 
from the camps. 

The Operations Division has during the year also 
handled all matters connected with the adoption of new 
types of equipment, fixing allowances for various units, 
the preparation of tables of equipment for them, and the 
distribution and issue of equipment, and the determina- 
tion of priorities of such issue. 

It has supervised and studied the needs of camps and 
construction work therein, and this work in general has 
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been characterized by marked ability and devotion to 
duty. 


PURCHASE, STORAGE AND TRAFFIC DIVISION 


The Division of Purchase, Storage and Traffic is 
under the charge of Major-General George W. 
Goethals, United States army, as Assistant Chief of 
Staff and Director of Purchase, Storage and Traffic. 
This division was organized by merging divisions pre- 
viously created, and which had been called “Storage and 
Traffic” and “Purchase and Supply.” The new division 
thus organized was subdivided into Embarkation Sery- 
ice, Storage, Inland Traffic Service, and Purchase and 
Supply Branch. 

Embarkation.—At the outbreak of the war the Quar- 
termaster’s Department had charge of the transporta- 
tion of troops and supplies and continued to exercise 
these functions until August 4, 1917, when they were 
transferred to a separate division of the General Staff, 
specially created for the purpose, and designated as the 
Embarkation Service. As already noted, this was sub- 
sequently merged with the Storage and Traffic Division. 

Two primary ports of embarkation were established, 
one with headquarters at Hoboken, N. J., and the other 
at Newport News, Va., each under the command of a 
general officer. 

The Quartermaster’s Department was operating a 
service to Panama from New York, but with the ship- 
ment of troops to France a new condition arose which 
was met only in part by taking over the Hoboken piers, 
formerly owned by the Hamburg-American and North 
German Lloyd steamship companies, and the magnitude 
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of the undertaking necessitated additional facilities. 
The situation at New York is complicated by the large 
amount of general shipping using the port, the diversified 
interests, even those of the government, and the compli- 
cated jurisdiction. An effort was made to bring about 
such a consolidation and unification as to secure greater 
co-operation with increased efficiency. To this end 
the War Board for the Port of New York was estab- 
lished in November, 1917. It was vested with full 
power and authority to make rules and regulations for 
operating the facilities of the port, to determine priori- 
ties, and to do what was necessary to provide for the 
prompt and economical dispatch of the business of the 
government in and about the port. Mr. Irving T. Bush 
was selected as the board’s representative, with the title 
of chief executive officer. In addition to representing 
the board he was to arrange for the co-operative use of 
piers, warehouses, lighterage, terminals, railroads, truck- 
ing, and all other transportation facilities in and about 
the port. 

In addition the need was felt for having a shipping 
expert closely associated with the Embarkation Service, 
familiar with the facilities at various ports, so that he 
could properly assign ships, select ships for the cargo 
to be moved, and arrange for their loading. Mr. Joseph 
T. Lilly was selected for this work and appointed di- 
rector of embarkation. 

In February, 1918, the available cargo ships were not 
sufficient to carry the supplies needed for maintaining 
the troops overseas. To secure the requisite additional 
tonnage necessitated taking ships from the existing trade 
routes and determining from what imports and exports 
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they could best be spared without interference with those 
which were absolutely necessary. This brought about a 
new situation which could be handled only by those hav- 
ing a knowledge of the trades as well as the character- 
istics of the various ships serving them, since some of 
them were suitable for War Department needs and some 
were not. It had happened that an advantageous ex- 
change of ships could have been made with the Allies 
by which valuable time could have been saved in getting 
over cargo, but there was lack of knowledge as well as 
lack of authority. The whole situation was gone over 
at a conference between the Secretary of War and the 
chairman of the Shipping Board, as a result of which 
the Shipping Control Committee was created, consisting 
of Mr. P. A. S. Franklin, chairman; Mr. H. H. Ray- 
mond; and Sir Connop Guthrie, representative of the 
Allies’ shipping interests. The allocation and distribu- 
tion of available tonnage, as well as questions of ex- 
change of ships, was vested in this committee. So far 
as the work of the War Department was concerned the 
committee was charged with the loading and unloading 
cargo, coaling, supplies, repairs, and, except where ves- 
sels are commanded by the navy, of inspection and man- 
ning. They also have charge of the management and 
operation of docks, piers, slips, loading and discharging 
facilities under the control of the department, or of any 
board, officers, or agency operating such facilities, to- 
gether with the direction and management of minor craft 
to be used in connection with the handling of steamers 
and their cargoes in port. The amount of cargo shipped 
overseas, the efficiency of the loading, and the reduction 
of the time of stay in the ports attest to the efficient man- 
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ner in which the committee has operated, and it is not 
too much to say that they are to be largely credited with 
the results that have been accomplished. . . . 

Expeditionary depots were operated at Boston, Mass.; 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., primarily for the 
movement of freight. When cargo ships having accom- 
modations for troops were loaded at these ports troops 
for the available space were sent from the camps under 
the direction of the commanding general at Hoboken; 
similarly shipments of troops were made from Montreal, 
-Canada, and Halifax, Nova Scotia, when practicable. 
Cargo shipments were also made from other ports on the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 

On May 25, 1918, the water transport branch of the 
Quartermaster’s Department was transferred and made 
a part of the Embarkation Service. 

In April conditions abroad necessitated the speeding 
up shipments of troops, and brought to the service such 
transports as the British Government could spare for the 
purpose, which have been continued in use. The army 
transports are officered and manned by the navy, as is 
the greater number of the cargo ships. The arrange- 
ments for transferring ships to naval control as well as 
for convoys for troop and cargo ships are handled 
through the Chief of Operations of the navy, who has 
given every assistance. The way in which the work has 
been handled by the navy is shown by the loss of no 
troop ships which were under their protection on the 
eastbound trips... . 

Inland Traffic—The inland traffic service was estab- 
lished on January 10, 1918. As the government had 
taken over all of the railroads, the necessity for working 
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in harmony with the organization that was placed in 
charge was apparent, and the Railroad Administration 
was requested to recommend a competent traffic man to 
handle the work. This resulted in the selection and as- 
signment of Mr. H. M. Adams as chief of the section. 
He in turn secured his expert assistants through the 
Railroad Administration. 

At the time the section was formed approximately 
15,000 carloads of War Department property held in 
cars were congesting various Atlantic ports. Steps were 
taken which relieved this condition and brought about an 
orderly movement of the traffic when and in the quanti- 
ties desired. The value of the inland traffic service was 
soon demonstrated and led to a reorganization, with au- 
thority to take over the transportation organizations of 
the various bureaus of the War Department, both at 
Washington and throughout the country, so that as now 
organized the chief of the inland traffic service exercises 
direct control of the transportation of troops, of the 
supplies of and for the various bureaus of the War De- 
partment, and for the contractors working for the several 
bureaus. This control extends over the entire country 
through the medium of representatives stationed at vari- 
ous traffic centers. 

Working in conjunction with the Railroad Administra- 
tion has resulted in minimizing the burdens of the car- 
riers. The work has been performed most efficiently. 
More than 5,000,000 troops have been moved from their 
homes, from one camp to another, and from camps to the 
points of embarkation within the period covered by this 
report. 

Arrangements have been made by which this branch 
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will take charge of all express movements for the War 
Department, as well as the tracing of the movements of 
all War Department property, including the contractors 
and others for the various bureaus. 

Purchase and Supply—The Purchase and Supply 
Branch is organized into the following subsections: 
Supply Program, Purchase, Production, Finance, and 
Emergency. 


MILITARY INTELLIGENCE DIVISION 


The Military Intelligence Division has as director 
Brigadier-General Marlborough Churchill, United States 
army, Assistant Chief of Staff. This division, which had 
been a branch, first of the War Plans Division and then 
of the Executive Division of the General Staff, was sep- 
arated completely and made an independent division by 
general orders which reorganized the General Staff, thus 
putting the Military Intelligence Division on a par with 
similar services of general staffs of other nations of the 
world. 

The duties of the Military Intelligence Division con- 
sist, in general, in the organization of the intelligence 
service, positive and negative, including the collection 
and co-ordination of military information; the supervision 
of the department intelligence officers and intelligence 
officers at posts, stations, camps, and with commands in 
the field, in matters relating to military intelligence; the 
direction of counter-espionage work; the preparation of 
instraction in military intelligence work for the use of 
our forces; the consideration of questions of policy pro- 
mulgated by the General Staff in all matters of military 
intelligence; the co-operation with intelligence branches 
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of the general staffs of other countries; the supervisicn 
of the training of officers for intelligence duty, the ob- 
taining and issuing of maps; and the disbursement of 
and accounting for intelligence funds. 

One of the important functions of the Director of the 
Military Intelligence Division is that of co-ordinating the 
work of this service with other intelligence agencies. 
Possible duplications of work and investigation by the 
State Department, Treasury Department, Department of 
Justice, Navy Department, War Trade Board, and the 
War Department are avoided or adjusted at weekly con- 
ferences held at the Department of Justice and attended 
by representatives of these departments who consider 
matters of common interest. For a similar purpose, the 
Director of Military Intelligence is a member of the Fire 
Prevention Committee, the War Industries Board, and 
the National Research Council. 

For the purpose of securing close co-operation between 
the military intelligence services of the nations associ- 
ated in the war, the British and French Governments 
were requested by the United States to send officers to 
this country for liaison duty. These officers have been 
of great assistance in accomplishing this end, because 
of their knowledge of the details of intelligence work in 
Europe. 

For the performance of the service for which the 
Military Intelligence Division was developed, eight sec- 
tions have been established, each dealing with its peculiar 
problems, and working in close liaison with its fel- 
lows. . 

It may not be amiss to call attention to the enthusi- 
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astic co-operation which this division has consistently re- 
ceived from the various other intelligence agencies, civ- 
ilian and others. The American Protective League, the 
Department of Justice, the Office of Naval Intelligence, 
the Customs, the War Trade Intelligence have all co- 
operated in the heartiest manner with each and every 
effort of the Military Intelligence Division. Indeed, it 
is hardly saying too much to state that the success of 
the Military Intelligence Division has in a very large 
measure been due to the loyal assistance which it has re- 
ceived at ail times from the various agencies whose func- 
tions are similar to its own. 


WAR PLANS DIVISION 


The War PJans Division of the General Staff is under 
the direction of Brigadier-General Lytle Brown, ag 
Director and Assistant Chief of Staff. A very large 
volume of work has been accomplished by this division 
during the year. Exclusive of subjects pertaining to 
the historical branch, the inventions section, and routine 
matters, 9,287 cases were handled by the division during 
the year. 

These included studies as to policies for defense and 
the organization of the military forces in general as pub- 
lished in Tables of Organization, completed studies on 
the policy and plans for training the army in general, 
training replacement troops, training cadres, training 
centers, training schools, schools for senior and staff of- 
ficers, and plans for physical reconstruction and voca- 
tional training of wounded soldiers. 

In addition, through the Training Section, the War 
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Plans Division has supervision of training in general 
and has kept in touch by inspections by its officers with 
methods used and progress made. 

The Legislative, Regulations, and Rules Branch of the 
War Plans Division has handled numerous changes in 
Army Regulations and War Department orders made 
necessary by the present emergency, and has considered 
bills before Congress pertaining to the army. 

The Historical Branch of the General Staff was or- 
ganized March 5, 1918, to collect and compile the records 
pertaining to the war under the approved policy, and 
satisfactory progress is being made. To June 30, 1918, 
67,022 photographs and 2,590 feet of motion-picture 
film had been received. 

The Inventions Sections was organized April 16, 1918. 
This section has taken over from the different agencies 
of the government the preliminary consideration of in- 
ventions and ideas of inventions of a military nature, 
with a view to placing before the proper bureaus of the 
War Department those having sufficient military value to 
warrant test and development at the expense of the goy- 
ernment. From April 16, 1918, to June 30, 1918, 4,645 
cases were handled, a number of which were of excep- 
tional merit and have already been put to use. 

The work of the Inventions Section is not the develop- 
ment of ideas or inventions, but is to give them such pre- 
liminary study and consideration as to determine whether 
or not development should be pursued, and to forward 
them, if the consideration has been favorable, to such 
agencies as are particularly interested in the develop- 
ment and have the necessary funds for the purpose. 

The Chief of Staff has as his principal assistant 
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Major-General Frank McIntyre, United States army, 
who acts as executive officer for the General Staff and 
also for the Chief of Staff in his absence. 

Beside the General Staff divisions which have been re- 
ferred to in the foregoing, there has been established in 
the General Staff a Morale Section, under charge of 
Brigadier-General E. L. Munson, United States army, 
which has for its object primarily the stimulation of 
morale throughout the army, and maintaining a close 
connection and liaison with similar activities in civil life. 
This section had only gotten fairly into operation before 
the signing of the armistice, but had already shown its 
value as a military asset. 

Another important addition to the organization of the 
General Staff has been the establishment of a Personnel 
Section, under charge of Brigadier-General P. P. Bishop, 
United States army. In this section has been consoli- 
dated the handling of appointments, promotions, and 
commissions of the entire official personnel of the United 
States army. ‘This section has proved to be of the great- 
est value and has come to stay... . 

The signing of the armistice has interrupted the con- 
clusion of the organization now under way for the con- 
solidation of Procurement and Storage under the Di- 
rector of Purchase, Storage, and Traffic, but the prin- 
ciple is sound from the standpoint of organization and 
extremely economical in its results. 

In addition to the changes indicated in the foregoing, 
a number of entirely new organizations have been cre- 
ated in the War Department. The handling of produc- 
tion and personnel pertaining to the Gas Service, which 


I found was scattered among four different staff bureaus, 
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was consolidated in the Chemical Warfare Service and 
placed under the charge of Major-General William L. 
Sibert, United States army, with a resulting marked in- 
crease in efficiency of the service itself. 

A similar consolidation of all the motor-transport fa- 
cilities, which were scattered throughout the various sup- 
ply bureaus of the government, into a Motor Transport 
Corps, under Brigadier-General Charles B. Drake, 
United States army, has placed this important develop- 
ment of modern warfare under a sound organization. 

The organization of these services in the United States 
was accompanied by similiar organizations in the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force in France. 

The supply of officers for the very large military pro- 
gram has been throughout one of the most important 
problems which confronted the General Staff. I have 
already indicated in the statement of the functions of the 
Operations Division of the General Staff the organiza- 
tion of central training camps for officers throughout 
the United States. When, however, we embarked upon 
the final program of placing eighty divisions in France 
and eighteen at home by June 30, 1919, which involved 
an army of approximately 4,800,000, the problem of the 
supply of officers became so serious that an understand- 
ing was obtained with the great mass of educational in- 
stitutions throughout the United States, resulting in the 
development of the Student Army Training Corps. This 
scheme absorbed for military purposes the academic 
plants of some 518 colleges and universities throughout 
the country, and for vocational training in the army em- 
braced some eighty more. This corps was put under the 
charge of Brigadier-General Robert I. Rees, United 
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States army, and in its development we have had the 
energetic co-operation of college presidents and respon- 
sible college authorities throughout the entire United 
States. At the same ume, in order to increase the sup- 
ply of officers, the course at West Point was cut down to 
one year’s intensive training, with the idea of placing at 
the disposal of the government 1,000 officers a year 
graduated from that extremely efficient plant rather than 
the graduation of about 200, which had been the case 
previously throughout the war. 

The separation of the Air Service from the Signal 
Corps, under the provisions of the Overman bill, and 
the establishment of a Bureau of Military Aeronautics, 
under Major-General William L. Kenly, United States 
army, and of a Bureau of Aircraft Production, under 
Mr. John D. Ryan, marked an extremely important step 
forward in the development of this portion of the Mili- 
tary Establishment. The armistice closes out this mat- 
ter with the two branches of the Air Service in a state 
of marked efficiency and establishes unquestionably the 
necessity for the permanent separation of the Air Service 
from the Signal Corps in the reorganization of the army. 

During this period another new agency created in the 
War Department by Executive order was the office of the 
Chief of Field Artillery. This office has been filled by 
Major-General William J. Snow, United States army. 
This establishment was accompanied by the creation in 
the American Expeditionary Force in France of the 
office of Chief of Artillery on General Pershing’s staff, 
having similar relation to all the artillery of the Expe- 
ditionary Force which the Chief of Field Artillery has 
toward the mobile artillery at home. The work of this 
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office has been accompanied by a marked increase in the 
efficiency of the training system in the various Field 
Artillery camps, and the office itself has proved to be of 
distinct value. 

I have directed the divisions of the General Staff con- 
cerned to study and submit for your consideration a plan 
for the reorganization of our army, which will take ad- 
vantage of our experience in this war, which has brought 
about many changes in organization of all arms of the 
service, and has developed new arms not known when the 
war started. - The Air Service, the Tank Corps, the de- 
velopment of heavy mobile artillery, the proper organi- 
zation of divisions, corps, and armies, all will be set 
forth in the scheme which will be submitted to you with 
the recommendation that it be transmitted for the consid- 
eration of Congress... . 

The conduct of the American troops in France, their 
progressive development in military experience and abil- 
ity, the fine staff work, and the modesty and gallantry of 
the individual soldier is a matter of pride to all Ameri- 
cans. General Pershing and his command have earned 
the thanks of the American people. 

The work of General Tasker H. Bliss as military 
representative of the War Department with the American 
Section of the Supreme War Council at Versailles has 
been of the greatest value to the War Department. 

I can not close this report without making of record 
the appreciation of the War Department of the work of 
the many trained and patriotic officers of the army whom 
the destiny of war did not call to France. These officers, 
forced to remain behind in the United States by the im- 
perative necessity of having trained men to keep the 
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machine moving, have kept up their work with such in- 
telligence, zeal, and devotion to duty as to show a high 
order of patriotism. The officers and men who have not 
been able on account of the armistice to be transported to 
France deserve also, with their comrades in France, the 
thanks of the Amercian people. 


CHAPTER IX 


GENERAL PERSHING’s Own Story * 


MMEDIATELY upon receiving my or- 
ders I selected a small staff and proceeded 
to Europe in order to become familiar with 
conditions at the earliest possible moment. 
The warmth of our reception in England 
and France was only equaled by the readiness 
of the commanders-in-chief of the veteran 
armies of the Allies and their staffs to place 
their experience at our disposal. In consulta- 
tion with them the most effective means of co- 
operation of effort was considered. With 
French and British armies at their maximum 
strength, and all efforts to dispossess the enemy 
from his firmly intrenched positions in Bel- 
gium and France having failed, it was neces- 
sary to plan for an American force adequate to 


1 From General Pershing’s official report to the Secretary of 
War, November 20, 1918. 
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turn the scale in favor of the Alles. Taking 
account of the strength of the central powers at 
that time, the immensity of the problem which 
confronted us could hardly be overestimated. 
The first requisite being an organization that 
could give intelligent direction to effort, the 
formation of a General Staff occupied my 
early attention. 


GENERAL STAFF 


A well-organized General Staff through 
which the commander exercises his functions is 
essential to a successful modern army. How- 
ever capable our division, our battalion, and 
our companies as such, success would be impos- 
sible without thoroughly co-ordinated en- 
deavor. A General Staff broadly organized 
and trained for war had not hitherto existed in 
our army. Under the Commander-in-Chief, 
this staff must carry out the policy and direct 
the details of administration, supply, prepara- 
tion, and operations of the army as a whole, 
with all special branches and bureaus subject 
to its control. As models to aid us we had the 
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veteran French General Staff and the experi- 
ence of the British who had similarly formed 
an organization to meet the demands of a great 
army. By selecting from each the features 
best adapted to our basic organization, and for- 
tified by our own early experience in the war, 
the development of our great General Staff 
system was completed. 

The General Staff is naturally divided into 
five groups, each with its chief who is an as- 
sistant to the Chief of the General Staff. G.1 
is in charge of organization and equipment of 
troops, replacements, tonnage, priority of 
overseas shipment, the auxiliary welfare asso- 
ciation and cognate subjects; G. 2 has censor- 
ship, enemy intelligence, gathering and dissem- 
inating information, preparation of maps, and 
all similar subjects; G. 3 is charged with all 
strategic studies and plans, movement of 
troops, and the supervision of combat opera- 
tions; G. 4 coordinates important questions of 
supply, construction, transport arrangements 
for combat, and of the operations of the service 
of supply, and of hospitalization and the evac- 
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uation of the sick and wounded; G. 5 super- 
vises the various schools and has general direc- 
tion and coordination of education and train- 
ing. 

The first Chief of Staff was Col. (now Maj.- 
Gen.) James G. Harbord, who was succeeded 
in March, 1918, by Maj.-Gen. James W. Mc- 
Andrew. To these officers, to the deputy chief 
of staff, and to the assistant chiefs of staff, who, 
as heads of sections, aided them, great credit 
is due for the results obtained not only in per- 
fecting the General Staff organization but in 
applying correct principles to the multiplicity 
of problems that have arisen. 


ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING 


After a thorough consideration of allied or- 
ganizations it was decided that our combat di- 
vision should consist of four regiments of in- 
fantry of 3,000 men, with three battalions to 
regiment and four companies of 250 men each 
to a battalion, and of an artillery brigade of 
three regiments, a machine-gun battalion, an 
engineer regiment, a trench-mortar battery, a 
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signal battalion, wagon trains, and the head- 
quarters staffs and military police. These 
with medical and other units, made a total of 
over 28,000 men, or practically double the size 
of a French or German division. Each corps 
would normally consist of six divisions—four 
combat and one depot and one replacement di- 
vision—and also two regiments of cavalry, and 
each army of from three te five corps. With 
four divisions fully trained, a corps could take 
over an American sector with two divisions in 
line and two in reserve, with the depot and re- 
placement divisions prepared to fill the gaps 
in the ranks. 

Our purpose was to prepare an integral 
American force, which should be able to take 
the offensive in every respect. Accordingly, 
the development of a self-reliant infantry by 
thorough drill in the use of the rifle and in the 
tactics of open warfare was always uppermost. 
The plan of training after arrival in France 
allowed a division one month for acclimatiza- 
tion and instruction in small units from bat- 
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talions down, a second month in quiet trench 
sectors by battalion, and a third month after it 
came out of the trenches when it should be 
trained as a complete division in war of move- 
MeN pcs 


ARTILLERY, AIRPLANES, AND TANKS 


Our entry into the war found us with few of 
the auxiliaries necessary for its conduct in the 
modern sense. Among our most important 
deficiencies in material were artillery, aviation, 
and tanks. In order to meet our requirements 
as rapidly as possible, we accepted the offer of 
the French Government to provide us with the 
necessary artillery equipment cf seventy-fives, 
one fifty-five millimeter howitzers, and one 
fifty-five G P F guns from their own factories 
for thirty divisions. The wisdom of this 
course is fully demonstrated by the fact that, 
although we soon began the manufacture of 
these classes of guns at home, there were no 
guns of the calibers mentioned manufactured 
in America on our front at the date the armis- 
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tice was signed. The only guns of these types 
produced at home thus far received in France 
are 109 seventy-five millimeter guns. 

In aviation we were in the same situation, 
and here again the French Government came 
to our aid until our own aviation program 
should be under way. We obtained from the 
French the necessary planes for training our 
personnel, and they have provided us with a 
total of 2,676 pursuit, observation, and bomb- 
ing planes. The first airplanes received from 
home arrived in May, and altogether we have 
received 1,379. The first American squadron 
completely equipped by American production, 
including airplanes, crossed the German lines 
on August 7,1918. As to tanks, we were also 
compelled to rely upon the French. Here, 
however, we were less fortunate, for the reason 
that the French production could barely meet 
the requirements of their own armies. 

It should be fully realized that the French 
Government has always taken a most liberal 
attitude and has been most anxious to give us 
every possible assistance in meeting our defi- 
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ciencies in these as well as in other respects. 
Our dependence upon France for artillery, 
aviation, and tanks was, of course, due to the 
fact that our industries had not been exclu- 
sively devoted to military production. All 
credit is due our own manufacturers for their 
efforts to meet our requirements, as at the time 
the armistice was signed we were able to look 
forward to the early supply of practically all 
our necessities from our own factories. 

The welfare of the troops touches my re- 
sponsibility, as Commander-in-Chief, to the 
mothers and fathers and kindred of the men 
who came to France in the impressionable 
period of youth. They could not have the 
privilege accorded European soldiers during 
their periods of leave of visiting their families 
and renewing their home ties. Fully realiz- 
ing that the standard of conduct that should 
be established for them must have a perma- 
nent influence in their lives and on the char- 
acter of their future citizenship, the Red Cross, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Knights of Columbus, the Salvation Army, 
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and the Jewish Welfare Board, as auxiliaries 
in this work, were encouraged in every pos- 
sible way. The fact that our soldiers, in a land 
of different customs and language, have borne 
themselves in a manner in keeping with the 
cause for which they fought, is due not only to 
the efforts in their behalf but much more to 
other high ideals, their discipline, and their 
innate sense of self-respect. It should be 
recorded, however, that the members of these 
welfare societies have been untiring in their 
desire to be of real service to our officers and 
men. The patriotic devotion of these repre- 
sentative men and women has given a new 
significance to the Golden Rule, and we owe 
to them a debt of gratitude that can never be 
repaid. 


COMBAT OPERATIONS 


During our periods of training in the 
trenches some of our divisions had engaged the 
enemy in local combats, the most important of 
which was Seicheprey by the Twenty-sixth on 
April 20th, in the Toul sector, but none had 
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participated in action as a unit. The First 
Division, which had passed through the pre- 
liminary stages of training, had gone to the 
trenches for its first period of instruction at the 
end of October and by March 21st, when the 
German offensive in Picardy began, we had 
four divisions with experience in the trenches, 
all of which were equal to any demands of 
battle action. The crisis which this offensive 
developed was such that our occupation of an 
American sector must be postponed. 

On March 28th I placed at the disposal of 
Marshal Foch, who had been agreed upon as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied armies, all 
of our forces to be used as he might decide. 
At his request the First division was trans- 
ferred from the Toul sector to a position in 
reserve at Chaumont en Vexin. As German 
superiority in numbers required prompt action, 
an agreement was reached at the Abbeville 
conference of the Allied premiers and com- 
manders and myself on May 2d by which Brit- 
ish shipping was to transport ten American 
divisions to the British army area, where they 
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were to be trained and equipped, and addi- 
tional British shipping was to be provided for 
as many divisions as possible for use elsewhere. 

On April 26th the First Division had gone 
into line in the Montdidier salient on the 
Picardy battle front. Tactics had been sud- 
denly revolutionized to those of open warfare, 
and our men, confident of the results of their 
training, were eager for the test. On the 
morning of May 28th this division attacked 
the commanding German position in its front, 
taking with splendid dash the town of Can- 
tigny and all other objectives, which were 
organized and held steadfastly against vicious 
counter-attacks ‘and galling artillery fire. 
Although local, this brilliant action had an 
electrical effect, as it demonstrated our fight- 
ing qualities under extreme battle conditions, 
and also that the enemy’s troops were not alto- 
gether invincible. 

The Germans’ Aisne offensive, which began 
on May 27th, had advanced rapidly toward the 
River Marne and Paris, and the Allies faced a 
crisis equally as grave as that of the Picardy 
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offensive in March. Again every available 
man was placed at Marshal Foch’s disposal, 
and the Third Division, which had just come 
from its preliminary training in the trenches, 
was hurried to the Marne. Its motorized 
machine-gun battalion preceded the other units 
and successfully held the bridge-head at the 
Marne, opposite Chateau-Thierry. The Sec- 
ond Division, in reserve near Montdidier, was 
sent by motor trucks and other available trans- 
port to check the progress of the enemy toward 
Paris. The division attacked and retook the 
town and railroad station at Bouresches and 
sturdily held its ground against the enemy’s 
best guard divisions. In the battle of Belleau 
Wood, which followed, our men proved their 
superiority and gained a strong tactical posi- 
tion, with far greater loss to the enemy than to 
ourselves. On July Ist, before the Second 
was relieved, it captured the village of Vaux 
with most splendid precision. 

Meanwhile our Second Corps, under Maj.- 
Gen. George W. Read, had been organized for 


the command of our divisions with the British, 
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which were held back in training areas or 
assigned to second-line defenses. Five of the 
ten divisions were withdrawn from the British 
area in June, three to relieve divisions in Lor- 
raine and the Vosges and two to the Paris area 
to join the group of American divisions which 
stood between the city and any farther advance 
of the enemy in that direction. 

The great June-July troop movement from 
the States was well under way, and, al- 
though these troops were to be given some 
preliminary training before being put into 
action, their very presence warranted the use 
of all the older divisions in the confidence that 
we did not lack reserves. Elemenis of the 
Forty-second Division were in the line east of 
Rheims against the German offensive of July 
15th, and held their ground unflinchingly. 
On the right flank of this offensive four com- 
panies of the Twenty-eighth Division were in 
position in face of the advancing waves of the 
German infantry. The Third Division was 
holding the bank of the Marne from the bend 
east of the mouth of the Surmelin to the west 
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of Mézy, opposite Chateau-Thierry, where a 
large force of German infantry sought to force 
a passage under support of powerful artillery 
concentrations and under cover of smoke 
screens. A single regiment of the Third wrote 
one of the most brilliant pages in our military 
annals on this occasion. It prevented the 
crossing at certain points on its front while, on 
either fiank, the Germans, who had gained a 
footing, pressed forward. Our men, firing in 
three directions, met the German attacks with 
counter-attacks at critical points and succeeded 
in throwing two German divisions into com- 
plete confusion, capturing 600 prisoners. 

The great force of the German Chateau- 
Thierry offensive established the deep Marne 
salient, but the enemy was taking chances, and 
the vulnerability of this pocket to attack might 
be turned to his advantage. Seizing this 
opportunity to support my conviction, every 
division with any sort of training was made 
available for use in a counter-offensive. The 
place of honor in the thrust toward Soissons 
on July 18th was given to our First and Sec- 
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ond divisions in company with chosen French 
divisions. Without the usual brief warning 
of a preliminary bombardment, the massed 
French and American artillery, firing by the 
map, laid down its rolling barrage at dawn 
while the infantry began its charge. The tac- 
tical handling of our troops under these trying 
conditions was excellent throughout the action. 
The enemy brought up large numbers of 
reserves and made a stubborn defense both 
with machine guns and artillery, but through 
five days’ fighting the First Division continued 
to advance until it had gained the heights above 
Soissons and captured the village of Berzy-le- 
sec. The Second Division took Beau Repaire 
farm and Vierzy in a very rapid advance and 
reached a position in front of Tigny at the end 
of its second day. These two divisions cap- 
tured 7,000 prisoners and over 100 pieces of 
artillery. 

The Twenty-sixth Division, which, with a 
French division, was under command of our 
First Corps, acted as a pivot of the movement 
toward Soissons. In the 18th it took the vil- 
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lage of Torey while the Third Division was 
crossing the Marne in pursuit of the retiring 
enemy. The Twenty-sixth attacked again on 
the 21st, and the enemy withdrew past the 
Chateau-Thierry-Soissons road. The Third 
Division, continuing its progress, took the 
heights of Mont St. Pére and the villages of 
Charteves and Jaulgonne in the face of both 
machine-gun and artillery fire. 

On the 24th, after the Germans had fallen 
back from Trugny and Epieds, our Forty- 
second Division, which had been brought over 
from the Champagne, relieved the Twenty- 
sixth and, fighting its way through the Forét 
de Fre, overwhelmed the nest of machine guns 
in its path. By the 27th it had reached the 
Ourcq, whence the Third and Fourth divisions 
were already advancing, while the French divi- 
sions with which we were co-operating were 
moving forward at other points. 

The Third Division had made its advance 
into Roncheres Wood on the 29th and was 
relieved for rest by a brigade of the Thirty- 
second. ‘The Forty-second and Thirty-second 
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undertook the task of conquering the heights 
beyond Cierges, the Forty-second capturing 
Sergy and the Thirty-second capturing Hill 
230, both American divisions joining in the 
pursuit of the enemy to the Vesle, and thus the 
operation of reducing the salient was finished. 
Meanwhile the Forty-second was relieved by 
the Fourth at Chéry-Chartreuve, and the 
Thirty-second by the Twenty-eighth, while the 
Seventy-seventh Division took up a position on 
the Vesle. The operations of these divisions 
on the Vesle were under the Third Corps, 
Maj.-Gen. Robert L. Bullard, commanding. 


BATTLE OF ST. MIHIEL 


With the reduction of the Marne salient we 
could look forward to the concentration of our 
divisions in our own zone. In view of the 
forthcoming operation against the St. Mihiel 
salient, which had long been planned as our 
first offensive action on a large scale, the First 
Army was organized on August 10th under 
my personal command. While American 
units had held different divisional and corps 
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sectors along the western front, there had not 
been up to this time, for obvious reasons, a 
distinct American sector; but, in view of the 
important parts the American forces were now 
to play, it was necessary to take over a perma- 
nent portion of the line. Accordingly, on 
August 30th, the line beginning at Port sur 
Seille, east of the Moselle and extending to the 
west through St. Mihiel, thence north to a 
point opposite Verdun, was placed under my 
command. ‘The American sector was after- 
wards extended across the Meuse to the west- 
ern edge of the Argonne Forest, and included 
the Second Colonial French, which held the 
point of the salient, and the Seventeenth 
French Corps, which occupied the heights 
above Verdun. 

The preparation for a complicated operation 
against the formidable defenses in front of us 
included the assembling of divisions and of 
corps and army artillery, transport, aircraft, 
tanks, ambulances, the location of hospitals, 
and the molding together of all of the elements 
of a great modern army with its own railroads, 
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supplied directly by our own Service of Sup- 
ply. The concentration for this operation, 
which was to be a surprise, involved the move- 
ment, mostly at night, of approximately 
6uv,000 troops, and required for its success 
the most careful attention to every detail. 

The French were generous in giving us 
assistance in corps and army artillery, with its 
personnel, and we were confident from the 
start of our superiority over the enemy in guns 
of all calibres. Our heavy guns were able to 
reach Metz and to interfere seriously with Ger- 
man rail movements. The French Inde- 
pendent Air Force was placed under my com- 
mand which, together with the British bomb- 
ing squadrons and our air forces, gave us the 
largest assembly of aviation that had ever been 
engaged in one operation on the western front. 

From Les Eparges around the nose of the 
salient at St. Mihiel to the Moselle River the 
line was roughly forty miles long and situated 
on commanding ground greatly strengthened 
by artificial defenses. Our First corps 
(Eighty-second, Ninetieth, Fifth, and Second 
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divisions) under command of Major-General 
Hunter Liggett, restrung its right on Pont- 
a-Mousson, with its left joining our Third 
Corps (the Eighty-ninth, Forty-second, and 
First divisions), under Major-General Joseph 
T. Dickman, in line to Xivray, were to swing 
in toward Vigneulles on the pivot of the 
Moselle River for the initial assault. From 
Xivray to Mouilly the Second Colonial French 
Corps was in line in the center and our Fifth 
Corps, under command of Major-General 
George H. Cameron, with our Twenty-sixth 
Division and a French division at the western 
base of the salient, were to attack three difficult 
hillsk—Les Eparges, Combres, and Amaram- 
the. Our First Corps had in reserve the Sev- 
enty-eighth Division, our Fourth Corps the 
Third Division, and our First Army the 
Thirty-fifth and Ninety-first divisions, with 
the Eightieth and Thirty-third available. It 
should be understood that our corps organiza- 
tions are very elastic, and that we have at no 
time had permanent assignments of divisions 
to corps. 
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After four hours’ artillery preparation, the 
seven American divisions in the front line ad- 
vanced at 5 A. M., on September 12th, assisted 
by a limited number of tanks manned partly 
by Americans and partly by French. These 
divisions, accompanied by groups of wire cut- 
ters and others armed with bangalore tor- 
pedoes, went through the successive bands of 
barbed wire that protected the enemy’s front 
line and support trenches, in irresistible waves 
on schedule time, breaking down all defenses 
of an enemy demoralized by the great volume 
of our artillery fire and our sudden approach 
out of the fog. 

Our First Corps advanced to Thiaucourt, 
while our Fourth Corps curved back to the 
southwest through Nonsard. The Second 
Colonial French Corps made the slight advance 
required of it on very difficult ground, and the 
Fifth Corps took its three ridges and repulsed 
a counter-attack. A rapid march brought 
reserve regiments of a division of the Fifth 
Corps into Vigneulles in the early morning, 
where it linked up with patrols of our Fourth 
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Corps, closing the salient and forming a new 
line west, of Thiaucourt to Vigneulles and 
beyond Fresnes-en-Woevre. At the cost of 
only 7,000 casualties, mostly light, we had 
taken 16,000 prisoners and 443 guns, a great 
quantity of material, released the inhabitants 
of many villages from enemy domination and 
established our lines in a position to threaten 
Metz. This signal success of the American 
First Army in its first offensive was of prime 
importance. The Allies found they had a for- 
midable army to aid them, and the enemy 
learned finally that he had one to reckon with. 


MEUSE-ARGONNE OFFENSIVE, FIRST PHASE 


On the day after we had taken the St. Mihiel 
salient, much of our corps and army artillery 
which had operated at St. Mihiel, and our divi- 
sions in reserve at other points, were already 
on the move toward the area back of the line 
between the Meuse River and the western edge 
of the forest of Argonne. With the exception 
of St. Mihiel, the old German front line from 
Switzerland to the east of Rheims was still 
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intact. In the general attack all along the 
line, the operation assigned the American army 
as the hinge of this Allied offensive was 
directed toward the important railroad com- 
munications of the German armies through 
Méziéres and Sedan. The enemy must hold 
fast to this part of his lines or the withdrawal 
of his forces with four years’ accumulation of 
plants and material would be dangerously 
imperiled. 

The German army had as yet shown no 
demoralization and, while the mass of its troops . 
had suffered in morale, its first-class divisions 
and notably its machine-gun defense were 
exhibiting remarkable tactical efficiency as well 
as courage. The German General Staff was 
fully aware of the consequences of a success on 
the Meuse-Argonne line. Certain that he 
would do everything in his power to oppose us, 
the action was planned with as much secrecy 
as possible and was undertaken with the 
determination to use all our divisions in forcing 
decision. We expected to draw the best Ger- 
man divisions to our front and to consume 
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them while the enemy was held under grave 
apprehension lest our attack should break his 
line, which it was our firm purpose to do... . 

Our right flank was protected by the Meuse, 
while our left embraced the Argonne Forest 
whose ravines, hills, and elaborate defense 
screened by dense thickets had been generally 
considered impregnable. Our order of battle 
from right to left was the Third Corps from 
the Meuse to Malancourt, with the Thirty- 
third, Eightieth, and Fourth divisions in line, 
and the Third Division as corps reserve; the 
Fifth Corps from Malancourt to Vauquois, 
with Seventy-ninth, EKighty-seventh, and 
Ninety-first divisions in line, and the Thirty- 
second in corps reserve; and the First Corps, 
from Vauquois to Vienne le Chateau, with 
Thirty-fifth, Twenty-eighth, and Seventy-sev- 
enth divisions in line, and the Ninety-second 
in corps reserve. ‘The army reserve consisted 
of the First, Twenty-ninth, and Eighty-second 
divisions. 

On the night of September 25th our troops 
quietly took the place of the French who thinly 
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held the line in this sector which had long been 
inactive. In the attack which began on the 
26th we drove through the barbed wire entan- 
glements and the sea of shell craters across No 
Man’s Land, mastering the first-line defenses. 
Continuing on the 27th and 28th, against 
machine guns and artillery of an increasing 
number of enemy reserve divisions, we pene- 
trated to a depth of from three to seven miles, 
and took the village of Montfaucon and its 
commanding hill and Exermont, Gercourt, 
Cuisy, Septsarges, Malancourt, Ivoiry, 
Epinonville, Charpentry, Very, and other vil- 
lages. East of the Meuse one of our divisions, 
which was with the Second Colonial French 
Corps, captured Marcheville, and Rieville, giv-. 
ing further protection to the flank of our main 
body. We had taken 10,000 prisoners, we had 
gained our point of forcing the battle into the 
open and were prepared for the enemy’s re- 
action, which was bound to come as he had 
good roads and ample railroad facilities for 
bringing up his artillery and reserves. 

In the chill rain of dark nights our engineers 
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had to build new roads across spongy, shell- 
torn areas, repair broken roads beyond No 
Man’s Land, and build bridges. Our gunners, 
with no thought of sleep, put their shoulders to 
wheels and dragropes to bring their guns 
through the mire in support of the infantry, 
now under the increasing fire of the enemy’s ar- 
tillery. Our attack had taken the enemy by 
surprise, but, quickly recovering himself, he 
began to fire counter-attacks in strong forces, 
supported by heavy bombardments, with large 
quantities of gas. From September 28th un- 
til October 4th we maintained the offensive 
against patches of woods defended by snipers 
and continuous lines of machine guns, and 
pushed forward our guns and transport, seizing 
strategical points in preparation for further at- 
tacks. 
OTHER UNITS WITH ALLIES 

Other divisions attached to the Allied armies 

were doing their part. It was the fortune of 


our Second Corps, composed of the Twenty- 
seventh and Thirtieth divisions, which had re- 
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mained with the British, to have a place of 
honor in co-operation with the Australian 
Corps, on September 29th and October Ist, in 
the assault on the Hindenburg line where the 
St. Quentin Canal passes through a tunnel un- 
der a ridge. The Thirtieth Division speedily 
broke through the main line of defense for all 
its objectives, while the Twenty-seventh pushed 
on impetuously through the main line until 
some of its elements reached Gouy. In the 
midst of the maze of trenches and shell craters 
and under cross-fire from machine guns the 
other elements fought desperately against 
odds. In this and in later actions, from Oc- 
tober 6th to October 19th, our Second Corps 
captured over 6,000 prisoners and advanced 
over thirteen miles. The spirit and aggres- 
siveness of these divisions have been highly 
praised by the British army commander under — 
whom they served. 

On October 2d to 9th our Second and Thirty- 
sixth divisions were sent to assist the French 
in an important attack against the old German 
positions before Rheims. The Second con- 
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quered the complicated defense works on their 
front against a persistent defense worthy of the 
grimmest period of trench warfare and at- 
tacked the strongly held wooded hill of Blane 
Mont, which they captured in a second assault, 
sweeping over it with consummate dash and 
skill. This division then repulsed strong 
counter-attacks before the village and cemetery 
of Ste. Mtienne and took the town, forcing the 
Germans to fall back from before Rheims and 
yield positions they had held since September, 
1914. On October 9th the Thirty-sixth Di- 
vision relieved the Second and, in its first ex- 
perience under fire, withstood very severe artil- 
lery bombardment and rapidly took up the pur- 
suit of the enemy, now retiring behind the 
Aisne. 


MEUSE-ARGONNE OFFENSIVE, SECOND PHASE 


The Allied progress elsewhere cheered the 
efforts of our men in this crucial contest as the 
German command threw in more and more 
first-class troops to stop our advance. We 


made steady headway in the almost impene- 
6—10 
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trable and strongly held Argonne Forest, for, 
despite this reinforcement, it was our army that 
was doing the driving. Our aircraft was in- 
creasing in skill and numbers and forcing the 
issue, and our infantry and artillery were im- 
proving rapidly with each new experience. 
The replacements fresh from home were put 
into exhausted divisions with little time for 
training, but they had the advantage of serv- 
ing beside men who knew their business and 
who had almost become veterans over night. 
The enemy had taken every advantage of the 
terrain, which especially favored the defense, 
by a prodigal use of machine guns manned by 
highly-trained veterans and by using his artil- 
lery at short ranges. In the face of such 
strong frontal positions we should have been 
unable to accomplish any progress according 
to previously accepted standards, but I had 
every confidence in our aggressive tactics and 
the courage of our troops. 

On October 4th the attack was renewed all 
along our front. The Third Corps tilting to 
the left followed the Brieulles-Cunel road; our 
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Fifth Corps took Gesnes while the First Corps 
advanced for over two miles along the irregular 
valley of the Aire River and in the wooded hills 
of the Argonne that bordered the river, used by 
the enemy with all his art and weapons of de- 
fense. This sort of fighting continued against 
an enemy striving to hold every foot of ground 
and whose very strong counter-attacks chal- 
lenged us at every point. On the 7th the First 
Corps captured Chatel-Chéhéry and continued 
along the river to Cornay. On the east of 
Meuse sector one of the two divisions co-operat- 
ing with the French captured Consenvoye and 
the Haumont Woods. On the 9th the Fifth 
Corps, in its progress up the Aire, took F'lé- 
ville, and the Third Corps, which had continu- 
ous fighting against odds, was working its way 
through Brieulless and Cunel. On the 10th 
we had cleared the Argonne Forest of the 
enemy. 

It was now necessary to constitute a second 
army, and on October 9th the immediate com- 
mand of the First Army was turned over to 
Lieutenant-General Hunter Liggett. The 
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command of the Second Army, whose divisions 
occupied a sector in the Woevre, was given to 
Lieutenant-General Robert L. Bullard, who 
had been commander of the First Division and 
then of the Third Corps. Major-General 
Dickman was transferred to the command of 
the First Corps, while the Fifth Corps was 
placed under Major-General Charles P. Sum- 
merall, who had recently commanded the First 
Division. Major-General John L. Hines, 
who had gone rapidly up from regimental to 
division commander, was assigned to the Third 
Corps. These four officers had been in France 
from the early days of the expedition and had 
learned their lessons in the school of practical 
warfare. 

Our constant pressure against the enemy 
brought day by day more prisoners, mostly 
survivors from machine-gun nests captured in 
fighting at close quarters. On October 18th 
there was very fierce fighting in the Caures 
Woods east of the Meuse and in the Ormont 
Woods. On the 14th the First Corps took St. 
Juvin, and the Fifth Corps, in hand-to-hand 
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encounters, entered the formidable Kriemhilde 
line, where the enemy had hoped to check us 
ndefinitely. Later the Fifth Corps penetrated 
further the Kriemhilde line, and the First 
Corps took Champigneulles and the important 
town of Grandpre. Our dogged offensive was 
wearing down the enemy, who continued des- 
perately to throw his best troops against us, 
thus weakening his line in front of our Allies 
and making their advance less difficult. 


DIVISIONS IN BELGIUM 


Meanwhile we were not only able to continue 
the battle, but our Thirty-seventh and Ninety- 
first divisions were hastily withdrawn from our 
front and dispatched to help the French army 
in Belgium. Detraining in the neighborhood 
of Ypres, these divisions advanced by rapid 
stages to the fighting line and were assigned to 
adjacent French corps. On October 81st, in 
continuation of the Flanders offensive, they at- 
tacked and methodically broke down all enemy 
resistance. On November 3d the Thirty- 
seventh had completed its mission in dividing 
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the enemy across the Escaut River and firmly 
established itself along the east bank included 
in the division zone of action. By a clever 
flanking movement troops of the Ninety-first 
Division captured Spitaals Bosschen, a diffi- 
cult wood extending across the central part of 
the division sector, reached the Escaut, and 
penetrated into the town of Audenarde. 
These divisions received high commendation 
from their corps commanders for their dash and 
energy. 


MEUSE-ARGONNE—LAST PHASE 


On the 23d the Third and Fifth corps pushed 
northward to the level of Bantheville. While 
we continued to press forward and throw back 
the enemy’s violent counter-attacks with great 
loss to him, a regrouping of our forces was un- 
der way for the final assault. Evidences of loss 
of morale by the enemy gave our men more 
confidence in attack and more fortitude in 
enduring the fatigue of incessant effort and 
the hardships of very inclement weather. 

With comparatively well-rested divisions, the 
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final advance in the Meuse-Argonne front was 
begun on November Ist. Our increased artil- 
lery force acquitted itself magnificently in sup- 
port of the advance, and the enemy broke be- 
fore the determined infantry, which, by its per- 
sistent fighting of the past weeks and the dash 
of this attack, had overcome his will to resist. 
The Third Corps took Aincreville, Doulcon, 
and Andevanne, and the Fifth Corps took 
Landres et St. Georges and pressed through 
successive lines of resistance to Bayonville and 
Chennery. On the 2d the First Corps joined 
in the movement, which now became an impetu- 
ous onslaught that could not be stayed. 

On the 83d advance troops surged forward 
in pursuit, some by motor trucks, while the 
artillery pressed along the country roads close 
behind. The First Corps reached Authe and 
Chatillon-Sur-Bar, the Fifth Corps, Fosse and 
Nouart, and the Third Corps Halles, pene- 
trating the enemy’s line to a depth of twelve 
miles. Our large caliber guns had advanced 
and were skilfully brought into position to fire 
upon the important lines at Montmedy, Longu- 
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yon, and Conflans. Our Third Corps crossed 
the Meuse on the 5th and the other corps, in 
the full confidence that the day was theirs, 
eagerly cleared the way of machine guns as 
they swept northward, maintaining complete 
coordination throughout. On the 6th, a di- 
vision of the First Corps reached a point on the 
Meuse opposite Sedan, twenty-five miles from 
our line of departure. The strategical goal 
which was our highest hope was gained. We 
had cut the enemy’s main line of communica- 
tions, and nothing but surrender or an armistice 
could save his army from complete disaster. 

In all forty enemy divisions had been used 
against us in the Meuse-Argonne battle. Be- 
tween September 26th and November 6th we 
took 26,059 prisoners and 468 guns on this 
front. Our divisions engaged were the First, 
Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Twenty-sixth, 
Twenty-eighth, Twenty-ninth, Thirty-second, 
Thirty-third, Thirty-fifth, Thirty-seventh, 
Forty-second, Seventy-seventh, Seventy- 
eighth, Seventy-ninth, Eightieth, Eighty-sec- 
ond, Eighty-ninth, Ninetieth, and Ninety-first. 
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Many of ovr divisions remained in line for a 
length of time that required nerves of steel, 
while others were sent in again after only a 
few days’ rest. The First, Fifth, Twenty- 
sixth, Forty-second, Seventy-seventh, Eighti- 
eth, Eighty-ninth, and Ninetieth were in the 
line twice. Although some of the divisions 
were fighting their first battle, they soon be- 
came equal to the best. 


OPERATIONS EAST OF THE MEUSE 


On the three days preceding November 10th, 
the Third, the Second Colonial, and the Sev- 
enteenth French corps fought a difficult strug- 
gle through the Meuse Hills south of Stenay 
and forced the enemy into the plain. Mean- 
while, my plans for further use of the Ameri- 
can forces contemplated an advance between 
the Meuse and the Moselle in the direction of 
Longwy by tie First Army, while, at the same 
time, the Second Army should assure the of- 
fensive toward the rich coal fields of Briey. 
These operations were to be followed by an 
offensive toward Chateau-Salins east of the 
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Moselle, thus isolating Metz. Accordingly, 
attacks on the American front had been ordered 
and that of the Second Army was in progress 
on the morning of November 11th, when in- 
structions were received that hostilities should 
cease at 11 o’clock a. M. 

At this moment the line of the American 
sector, from right to left, began at Port- 
Sur-Seille, thence across the Moselle to Van- 
dieres and through the Woevre to Bezonvaux 
in the foothills of the Meuse, thence along to 
the foothills and through the northern edge of 
the Woevre forests to the Meuse at Mouzay, 
thence along the Meuse connecting with the 
French under Sedan. .. . 


STRENGTH 


There are in Europe altogether including a 
regiment and some sanitary units with the 
Italian army and the organizations at Mur- 
mansk, also including those en route from the 
States, approximately 2,053,347 men, less our 
losses. Of this total there are in France 
1,338,169 combatant troops. Forty divisions 


‘ 
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have arrived, of which the infantry personnel 
of ten have been used as replacements, leav- 
ing thirty divisions now in France organized 
into three armies of three corps each. 

The losses of the Americans up to November 
18th are: Killed and wounded, 36,145; died 
of disease, 14,811; deaths unclassified, 2,204; 
wounded, 179,625; prisoners, 2,163; missing, 
1,160. We have captured about 44,000 pris- 
oners and 1,400 guns, howitzers and trench 
MIO(bars. | =. - 

Finally, I pay the supreme tribute to our 
officers and soldiers of the line. When I think 
of their heroism, their patience under hardships, 
their unflinching spirit of offensive action, I 
am filled with emotion which I am unable to 
express. Their deeds are immortal, and they 
have earned the eternal gratitude of our coun- 
try. 


CHAPTER X 
PRESIDENT WILSON’s REVIEW OF THE WAR 


N December 2, 1918, just prior to 
sailing for Europe to take part in the 
Peace Conference, President Wilson addressed 
Congress, reviewing the work of the American 
people, soldiers, sailors and civilians, in the 
World War which had been brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion on November 11th. His 
speech, in part, follows: 

“The year that has elapsed since I last stood 
before you to fulfil my constitutional duty to 
give to the Congress from time to time informa- 
tion on the state of the Union has been so 
crowded with great events, great processes and 
great results that I cannot hope to give you an 
adequate picture of its transactions or of the 
far-reaching changes which have been wrought 
in the life of our Nation and of the world. 


‘You have yourselves witnessed these things, as 
156 
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I have. It is too soon to assess them; and we 
who stand in the midst of them and are part of 
them are less qualified than men of another 
generation will be to say what they mean or 
even what they have been. But some great 
outstanding facts are unmistakable and con- 
stitute in a sense part of the public business 
with which it is our duty to deal. To state 
them is to set the stage for the legislative and 
executive action which must grow out of them 
and which we have yet to shape and determine. 

“A year ago we had sent 145,918 men over- 
seas. Since then we have sent 1,950,513, an 
average of 162,542 each month, the number in 
fact rising in May last to 245,951, in June to 
278,760, in July to 307,182 and continuing to 
reach similar figures in August and September 
—in August 289,570 and in September 257,- 
438. No such movement of troops ever took 
place before, across 3,000 miles of sea, followed 
by adequate equipment and supplies, and car- 
ried safely through extraordinary dangers of 
attack, dangers which were alike strange and 
infinitely difficult to guard against. In all this 
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movement only 758 men were lost by enemy 
attacks, 630 of whom were upon a single Eng- 
lish transport which was sunk near the Orkney 
Islands. 

“T need not tell you what lay back of this 
great movement of men and material. It is 
not invidious to say that back of it lay a sup- 
porting organization of the industries of the 
country and of all its productive activities more 
complete, more thorough in method and effec- 
tive in results, more spirited and unanimous in 
purpose and effort than any other belligerent 
had ever been able to effect. We profited 
greatly by the experience of the nations which 
had already been engaged for nearly three 
years in the exigent and exacting business, their 
every resource and every proficiency taxed to 
the utmost. We were the pupils. But we 
learned quickly and acted with a promptness 
and a readiness of co-operation that justify 
our great pride that we were able to serve the 
world with unparalleled energy and quick ac- 
complishment. 

“But it is not the physical scale and execu- 
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tive efficiency of preparation, supply, equip- 
ment and dispatch that I would dwell upon, 
but the mettle and quality of the officers and 
men we sent over and of the sailors who kept 
the seas, and the spirit of the Nation that stood 
behind them. No soldiers, or sailors, ever 
proved themselves more quickly ready for the 
test of battle or acquitted themselves with more 
splendid courage and achievement when put to 
the test. Those of us who played some part in 
directing the great processes by which the war 
was pushed irresistibly forward to the final tri- 
umph may now forget all that and delight our 
thoughts with the story of what our men did. 
Their officers understood the grim and exacting 
task they had undertaken and performed with 
audacity, efficiency and unhesitating courage 
that touch the story of convoy and battle with 
imperishable distinction at every turn, whether 
the enterprise were great or small—from their 
chiefs, Pershing and Sims, down to the young- 
est lieutenant; and their men were worthy of 
them—such men as hardly need to be com- 
manded, and go to their terrible adventure 
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blithely and with the quick intelligence of those 
who know just what it is they would accom- 
plish. I am proud to be the fellow-country- 
man of men of such stuff and valor. 'Those of 
us who stayed at home did our duty; the war 
could not have been won or the gallant men who 
fought it given their opportunity to win it 
otherwise; but for many a long day we shall 
think ourselves ‘accursed we were not there, 
and hold our manhoods cheap while any speaks 
that fought’? with these at St. Mihiel or 
Thierry. The memory of those days of tri- 
umphant battle will go with these fortunate 
men to their graves; and each will have his 
favorite memory. ‘Old men forget; yet all 
shall be forgot, but he’ll remember with ad- 
vantages what feats he did that day!’ 

“What we all thank God for with deepest 
gratitude is that our men went in force into 
the line of battle just at the critical moment, 
when the whole fate of the world seemed to 
hang in the balance, and threw their fresh 
strength into the ranks of freedom in time to 
turn the whole tide and sweep of the fateful 
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struggle—turn it once for all, so that hence- 
forth it was back, back, back for their enemies, 
always back, never again forward! After that 
it was only a scant four months before the com- 
manders of the central empires knew them- 
selves beaten, and now their very empires are 
in liquidation! 

“And throughout it all how fine the spirit 
of the Nation was; what unity of purpose, what 
untiring zeal! What elevation of purpose ran 
through all its splendid display of strength, its 
untiring accomplishment. I have said that 
those of us who stayed at home to do the work 
of organization and supply will always wish 
that we had been with the men whom we sus- 
tained by our labor; but we can never be 
ashamed. It has been an inspiring thing to be 
here in the midst of fine men who had turned 
aside from every private interest of their own 
and devoted the whole of their trained capacity 
to the tasks that supplied the sinews of the whole 
great undertaking! The patriotism, the un- 
selfishness, the thoroughgoing devotion and 


distinguished capacity that marked their toil- 
6—11 
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some labors, day after day, month after month, 
have made them fit mates and comrades of the 
men in the trenches and on the sea. And not 
the men here in Washington only. ‘They have 
but directed the vast achievement. ‘Through- 
out innumerable factories, upon innumerable 
farms, in the depths of coal mines and iron 
mines and copper mines, wherever the stuffs of 
industry were to be obtained and prepared, in 
the shipyards, on the railways, at the docks, on 
the sea, in every labor that was needed to sus- 
tain the battle lines men have vied with each 
other to do their part and do it well. They 
can look any man-at-arms in the face, and say, 
we also strove to win and gave the best that 
was in us to make our fleets and armies sure of 
their triumph! 

“And what shall we say of the women—of 
their instant intelligence, quickening every task 
that they touched; their capacity for organiza- 
tion and co-operation, which gave their action 
discipline and enhanced the effectiveness of 
everything they attempted; their aptitude at 
tasks to which they had never before set their 
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hands; their utter self-sacrificing alike in what 
they did and in what they gave? Their con- 
tribution to the great result is beyond appraisal. 
They have added a new luster to the annals of 
American womanhood. 

“The least tribute we can pay to them is to 
make them the equals of men in political rights 
as they have proved themselves their equals in 
every field of practical work they have en- 
tered, whether for themselves or for their 
country. These great days of completed 
achievement would be sadly marred were we to 
omit that act of justice. Besides the immense 
practical services they have rendered, the wo- 
men of the country have been the moving spirits 
in the systematic economies by which our peo- 
ple have voluntarily assisted to supply the suf- 
fering peoples of the world and the armies upon 
every front with food and everything else that 
we had that might serve the common cause. 
The details of such a story can never be fully 
written, but we carry them at our hearts and 
thank God ‘hat we can say we are the kinsmen 


of such. 
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“And now we are sure of the great triumph 
for which every sacrifice was made. It has 
come, come in its completeness, and with the 
pride and inspiration of these days of achieve- 
ment quick within us we turn to the tasks of 
peace again—a peace secure against the vio- 
lence of irresponsible monarchs and ambitious 
military coteries and made ready for a new or- 
der, for new foundations of justice and fair 
dealing. 

“We are about to give order and organiza- 
tion to this peace, not only for ourselves, but 
for the other peoples of the world as well, so 
far as they will suffer us to serve them. It 
is international justice that we seek, not do- 
mestic safety merely. ... 

“So far as our domestic affairs are concerned 
the problem of our return to peace is a problem 
of economic and industrial readjustment. 
‘That problem is less serious for us than it may 
turn out to be for the nations which have suf- 
fered the disarrangements and the losses of war 
longer than we. Our people, moreover, do not 
wait to be coached and led. ‘hey know their 
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own business, are quick and resourceful at 
every readjustment, definite in purpose and 
self-reliant in action. Any leading strings we 
might seek to put them in would speedily be- 
come hopelessly tangled because they would 
pay no attention to them and go their own way. 
All that we can do as their legislative and ex- 
ecutive servants is to mediate the process of 
change here, there and elsewhere as we may. 
I have heard much counsel as to the plans that 
should be formed and personally conducted to 
a happy consummation, but from no quarter 
have I seen any general scheme of ‘reconstruc- 
tion’ emerge which I thought it likely we could 
force our spirited businessmen and self-reliant 
laborers to accept with due pliancy and obedi- 
ence. 

“While the war lasted we set up many agen- 
cies by which to direct the industries of the 
country in the services it was necessary for 
them to render, by which to make sure of an 
abundant supply of the materials needed, by 
which to check undertakings that could for the 
time be dispensed with and stimulate those that 
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were most serviceable in war, by which to gain 
for the purchasing departments of the govern- 
ment a certain control over the prices of es- 
sential articles and materials, by which to re- 
strain trade with alien enemies, make the most 
of the available shipping and systematize finan- 
cial transactions, both public and private, so 
that there would be no unnecessary conflict or 
confusion—by which, in short, to put every ma- 
terial energy of the country in harness to draw 
the common load and make of us one team in 
accomplishment of a great task. 

“But the moment we knew the armistice to 
have been signed we took the harness off. Raw 
materials upon which the government had kept 
its hand for fear there should not be enough 
for the industries that supplied the armies have 
been released, and put into the general market 
again. Great industrial plants whose whole 
output and machinery had been taken over for 
the uses of the government have been set free 
to return to the uses to which they were put 
before the war. It has not been possible to 
remove so readily or so quickly the control of 
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foodstuffs and of shipping, because the world 
has still to be fed from our granaries and the 
ships are still needed to send supplies to our 
men oversea and to bring the men back as fast 
as the disturbed conditions on the other side 
of the water permit; but even there restraints 
are being relaxed as much as possible, and more 
and more as the weeks go by. 

“Never before have there been agencies in 
existence in this country which knew so much 
of the field of supply of labor, and of industry 
as the War Industries Board, the War Trade 
Board, the Labor Department, the Food Ad- 
ministration and the Fuel Administration have 
known since their labors became thoroughly sys- 
tematized and they have not been isolated agen- 
cies; they have been directed by men which rep- 
resented the permanent departments of the gov- 
ernment and so have been the centers of unified 
and co-operative action. It has been the policy 
of the Executive, therefore, since the armistice 
was assured (which is in effect a complete sub- 
mission of the enemy) to put the knowledge of 
these bodies at the disposal of the businessmen 
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of the country and to offer their intelligent 
mediation at every point and in every matter 
where it was desired. It is surprising how fast 
the process of return to a peace footing has 
moved in the three weeks since the fighting 
stopped. It promises to outrun any inquiry 
that may be instituted and any aid that may be 
offered. It will not be easy to direct it any 
better than it will direct itself. ‘The American 
business man is of quick initiative... . 

“I welcome this occasion to announce to the 
Congress my purpose to join in Paris the rep- 
resentatives of the governments with which we 
have been associated in the war against the 
Central Empires for the purpose of discussing 
with them the main features of the treaty of 
peace. I realize the great inconveniences that 
will attend my leaving the country, particularly 
at this time, but the conclusion that it was my 
paramount duty to go has been forced upon me 
by considerations which I hope will seem as 
conclusive to you as they have seemed to me. 

“The Allied governments have accepted the 
bases of peace which I outlined to the Con- 
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gress on the 8th of January last, as the Central 
Empires also have, and very reasonably desire 
my personal counsel in their interpretation and 
application, and it is highly desirable that I 
should give it, in order that the sincere desire 
of our government to contribute without selfish 
purpose of any kind to settlements that will be 
of common benefit to all the nations concerned 
may be made fully manifest. The peace settle- 
ments which are now to be agreed upon are 
of transcendent importance both to us and to 
the rest of the world, and I know of no business 
or interest which should take precedence of 
them. The gallant men of our armed forces 
on land and sea have consciously fought for 
the ideals which they knew to be the ideals of 
their country; I have sought to express those 
ideals; they have accepted my statements of 
them as the substance of their own thought and 
purpose, as the associated governments have 
accepted them; I owe it to them to see to it, so 
far as in me lies, that no false or mistaken in- 
terpretation is put upon them, and no possible 
effort omitted to realize them. It is now my 
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duty to play my full part in making good what 
they offered their life’s blood to obtain. I can 
think of no call to service which could transcend 
CNIS: a se 

“May I not hope, gentlemen of the Congress, 
that in the delicate tasks I shall have to per- 
form on the other side of the sea in my efforts 
truly and faithfully to interpret the principles 
and purposes of the country we love, I may 
have the encouragement and the added 
strength of your united support? I realize the 
magnitude and difficulty of the duty I am un- 
dertaking. I am poignantly aware of its 
grave responsibilities. I am the servant of 
the Nation. I can have no private thought or 
purpose of my own in performing such an er- 
rand. I go to give the best that is in me to 
the common settlements which I must now assist 
in arriving at in conference with the other 
working heads of the associated governments. 
I shall count upon your friendly countenance 
and encouragement. I shall not be inacces- 
sible. The cables and the wireless will render 
me available for any counsel or service you 
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may desire of me, and I shall be happy in the 
thought that I am constantly in touch with 
the weighty matters of domestic policy with 
which we shall have to deal. I shall make my 
absence as brief as possible and shall hope to 
return with the happy assurance that it has 
been possible to translate into action the great 
ideals for which America has striven.” 

Speaking at the opening session of the peace 
conference in Paris on January 18, 1919, when 
he nominated Georges Clemenceau as perma- 
nent chairman, President Wilson paid this fine 
tribute to the war premier: 

“Mr. Chairman: It gives me great pleasure 
to propose as permanent chairman of the 
conference, Mr. Clemenceau, the president of 
the Council. 

“T would do this as a matter of custom. IL 
would do this as a tribute to the French repub- 
lic. But I wish to do it as something more than 
that. I wish to do it as a tribute to the man. 

“France deserves the precedence not only 
because we are meeting at her capital and be- 
cause she has undergone some of the most 
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tragical suffering of the war, but also because 
her capital, her ancient and beautiful capital, 
has so often been the center of conferences of 
this sort, on which the fortunes of large parts 
of the world turned. 

“Tt is a very delightful thought that the his- 
tory of the world which has so often centered 
here, will now be crowned by the achievements 
of this conference—because there is a sense in 
which this is the supreme conference of the his- 
tory of mankind. 

“More nations are represented here than 
were ever represented in such a conference be- 
fore. The fortunes of all peoples are involved. 
A great war is ended which seemed about to 
bring a universal cataclysm. The danger is 
passed. A victory has been won for mankind, 
and it is delightful that we should be able to 
record these great results in this place. 

“But it is more delightful to honor France 
because we can honor her in the person of so 
distinguished a servant. We have all felt in 
our participation in the struggles of this war 
the fine steadfastness which characterized the 
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leadership of the French in the hands of Mr. 
Clemenceau. We have learned to admire him, 
and those of us who have been associated with 
him have acquired a genuine affection for him. 

“Moreover those of us who have been in these 
recent days in constant consultation with him 
know how warmly his purpose is set towards 
the goal of achievement to which all our faces 
are turned. He feels as we feel, I have no 
doubt everybody in this room feels, that we are 
trusted to do a great thing, to do it in the high- 
est spirit of friendship and accommodation, and 
to do it as promptly as possible in order that 
the hearts of men may have fear lifted from 
them and that they may return to those pur- 
poses of life which will bring them happiness 
and contentment and prosperity. 

“Knowing his brotherhood of heart in these 
great matters, it affords me a personal pleasure 
to propose that Mr. Clemenceau shall be the 
permanent chairman of this conference.” 

No record of the Great War would be com- 
plete without the inclusion of the splendid sum- 
ming-up speech delivered by President Poin- 
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earé of the French Republic at the opening of 
the peace conference in January, 1919. It 
follows: 

“Gentlemen: France greets and thanks 
you for having chosen as the seat of your labors 
the city which for more than four years the 
enemy has made his principal military objec- 
tive and which the valor of the Allied armies 
has victoriously defended against unceasingly 
renewed offensives. 

“Permit me to see in your decision the hom- 
age of all the nations that you represent toward 
a country which more than any other has en- 
dured the sufferings of war, of which entire 
provinces have been transformed into a vast 
battlefield, and have been systematically laid 
waste by the invader, and which has paid the 
human tribute in death. 

“France has borne these enormous sacrifices 
although she had not the slightest responsibility 
for the frightful catastrophe which has over- 
whelmed the universe. And at the moment 
when the cycle of horror is ending, all the 
powers whose delegates are assembled here may 
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acquit themselves of any share in the crime 
which has resulted in so unprecedented a dis- 
aster. What gives you the authority to estab- 
lish a peace of justice is the fact that none of 
the peoples of whom you are the delegates has 
had any part in the injustice. Humanity can 
place confidence in you because you are not 
among those who have outraged the rights of 
humanity. 

“There is no need of further information or 
for special inquiries into the origin of the 
drama which has just shaken the world. The 
truth, bathed in blood, has already escaped 
from the imperial archives. The premeditated 
character of the trap is today clearly proved. 

“In the hope of conquering first the hege- 
mony of Europe and next the mastery of the 
world, the central empires, bound together by a 
secret plot, found the most abominable of pre- 
texts for trying to crush Serbia and force their 
way to the east. At the same time they dis- 
owned the most solemn undertakings in order 
to crush Belgium and force their way into the 
heart of France. 
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“These are the two unforgettable outrages 
which opened the way to aggression. The 
combined efforts of Great Britain, France and 
Russia were exerted against that man-made 
arrogance. 

“If after long vicissitudes those who wished 
to reign by the sword have perished by the 
sword, they have only themselves to blame. 
They have been destroyed by their own blind- 
ness. 

“What could be more significant than the 
shameful bargains they attempted to offer to 
Great Britain and France at the end of July, 
1914, when to Great Britain they suggested: 
‘Allow us to attack France on land and we will 
not enter the Channel,’ and when they in- 
structed their Ambassador to say to France: 
“We will only accept a declaration of neutrality 
on your part if you surrender to us Briey, Toul 
and Verdun.’ It is in the light of these things, 
gentlemen, that all the conclusions you will 
have to draw from the war will take shape. 

“Your nations entered the war successively, 
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but came one and all to the help of threatened 
right. Like Germany, Great Britain had 
guaranteed the independence of Belgium. 
Germany sought to crush Belgium, Great 
Britain and France both swore to save her. 
“Thus, from the very beginning of hostilities 
there came into conflict the two ideas which for 
fifty months were to struggle for the dominion 
of the world—the idea of sovereign force, 
which accepts neither control nor check, and 
the idea of justice, which depends on the sword 
only to prevent or repress the abuse of strength. 
“Faithfully supported by her dominions and 
her colonies, Great Britain decided that she 
could not remain aloof from a struggle in which 
the fate of every country was involved. She 
has made, and her dominions and colonies have 
made with her, prodigious efforts to prevent the 
war from ending in the triumph of the spirit of 
conquest and the destruction of right. 
“Japan, in her turn, only decided to take up 
arms out of loyalty to Great Britain, her great 
ally, and from the consciousness of the danger 
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in which both Asia and Europe would have 
stood of the hegemony of which the Germanic 
empires dreamed. 

“Italy, who from the first had refused to 
lend a helping hand to German ambition, arose 
against an agelong foe only to answer the call 
of oppressed populations and to destroy at the 
cost of her blood the artificial political combina- 
tion which took no account of human liberty. 

“Rumania resolved to fight only to realize 
that national unity which was opposed by the 
same powers of arbitrary force. Abandoned, 
betrayed and strangled, she had to submit to an 
abominable treaty, the revision of which you 
will exact. 

“Greece, whom the enemy for many months 
tried to turn from her traditions and destinies, 
raised an army only to escape attempts at 
domination of which she felt the growing 
threat. 

“Portugal, China and Siam abandoned neu- 
trality only to escape the strangling pressure 
of the Central Powers. 

“Thus, it was the extent of German ambi- 
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tions that brought so many peoples, great and 
small, to align themselves against the same ad- 
versary. And what shall I say of the solemn 
resolutions taken by the United States in the 
spring of 1917, under the auspices of its illus- 
trious President, Mr. Wilson, whom I am 
happy to greet here in the name of grateful 
France and, if you will allow me to say so, gen- 
tlemen, in the name of all the nations repre- 
sented in this room. 

“What shall I say of the many other Ameri- 
can powers which either declared themselves 
against Germany—Brazil, Cuba, Panama, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua, Haiti, Honduras— 
or at least broke off diplomatic relations—Bo- 
livia, Peru, Ecuador, Uruguay. From the 
north to the south the New World arose with 
indignation when it saw the empires of Central 
Europe, after having let loose the war without 
provocation and without excuse, carry it on 
with fire, pillage and the massacre of inoffen- 
sive beings. 

“The intervention of the United States was 


something more, something greater than a 
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great political and military event. It was a 
supreme judgment passed at the bar of history 
by the lofty conscience of a free people and 
their chief magistrate on the enormous re- 
sponsibilities incurred in the frightful conflict 
which was lacerating humanity. 

“It was not only to protect itself from the 
audacious aims of German megalomania that 
the United States equipped fleets and created 
immense armies, but also, and above all, to de- 
fend an ideal of liberty over which it saw the 
huge shadow of the imperial eagle encroaching 
further every day. America, the daughter of 
Europe, crossed the ocean to rescue her mother 
from the humiliation of thraldom and to save 
civilization. 

“The American people wished to put an end 
to the greatest scandal that has ever sullied the 
annals of mankind. Autocratic governments, 
having prepared in the secrecy of the chan- 
celleries and the general staffs a mad pro- 
gramme of universal dominion, let loose their 
packs at the time fixed by their genius for in- 
trigue and sounded the horns for the chase, or- 
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dering science (at the very time it was begin- 
ning to abolish distances, to bring men closer 
together and make life sweeter) to leave the 
bright sky toward which it was soaring and to 
place itself submissively at the service of vio- 
lence, debasing the religious idea to the extent 
of making God the complacent auxiliary of 
their passions and the accomplice of their 
crimes—in short, counting as naught the tradi- 
tions and wills of peoples, the lives of citizens, 
the honor of women and all those principles of 
public and private morality which we for our 
part have endeavored to keep unaltered 
throughout the war and which neither nations 
nor individuals can repudiate or disregard with 
impunity. 

“While the conflict was gradually extending 
over the entire surface of the earth, the clank- 
ing of chains was heard here and there and cap- 
tive nationalities from the depths of their age- 
long jails cried out to us for help. Yes, more, 
they escaped to come to our aid. 

“Poland came to life again and sent us 
troops. The Czecho-Slovaks won their right 
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to independence in Siberia, in France and in 
Malay. The Jugo-Slavs, the Armenians, the 
Syrians and Levantines, the Arabs, all the vic- 
tims, long helpless or resigned, of the historic 
deeds of injustice; all the martyrs of the past; 
all the outraged in conscience, all the strangled 
in liberty, viewed the clash of arms and turned 
to us as their natural defenders. 

“The war gradually attained the fulness 
of its first significance and became in the full 
sense of the term a crusade of humanity for 
right, and if anything can console us, in part 
at least, for the losses we have suffered, it is as- 
suredly the thought that our victory also is the 
victory of right. This victory is complete, for 
the enemy only asked for the armistice to 
escape from an irretrievable military disaster. 

“In the interest of justice and peace, it now 
rests with you to reap from this victory its full 
fruits. In order to carry out this immense task 
you have decided to admit at first only the 
Allied or associated Powers and insofar as 
their interests are involved in the debates, the 
nations which remained neutral. You have 
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thought that terms of peace ought to be settled 
among ourselves before they are communicated 
to those against whom we have fought the good 
fight. The solidarity which has united us dur- 
ing the war and has enabled us to win military 
success ought to remain unimpaired during the 
negotiations for and after the signing of the 
treaty. 

“Tt is not only the governments but free peo- 
ples who are represented here. ‘To the test of 
danger they have learned to know and help one 
another. They want their intimacy of yester- 
day to assure the peace of tomorrow. 

“Vainly would our enemies seek to divide 
us. If they have not yet renounced their cus- 
tomary maneuvers, they will soon find that they 
are meeting today, as during the hostilities, a 
homogeneous block which nothing will be able 
to disintegrate. Even before the armistice you 
reached that necessary unity under the aid of 
the lofty moral and political truths of which 
President Wilson has nobly made himself the 
interpreter, and in the light of these truths you 
intend to accomplish your mission. 
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“You will, therefore, seek nothing but jus- 
tice, justice that has no favorites, justice in 
territorial problems, justice in financial prob- 
lems, justice in economic problems. But jus- 
tice is not inert, it does not submit to injustice. 
What it demands first when it has been vio- 
lated, are restitution and reparation, for the 
peoples and individuals who have been de- 
spoiled or maltreated. In formulating this 
lawful claim it obeys neither hatred nor an in- 
stinctive or thoughtless desire for reprisals. It 
pursues a two-fold object—to render to each 
his due and not to encourage crime through 
leaving it unpunished. 

“What justice also demands, inspired by the 
same feeling, is the punishment of the guilty 
and effective guarantees against an active re- 
turn of the spirit by which they are prompted, 
and it is logical to demand that these guarantees 
should be given, above all, to the nations that 
have been and might again be most exposed to 
aggression or threat, to those who have many 
times stood in danger of being submerged by 
the periodic tide of the same invasion. 
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“What justice banishes is the dream of con- 
quest and imperialism, contempt for national 
will, the arbitrary exchange of provinces be- 
tween states, as though peoples were but arti- 
cles of furniture or pawns in a game. The 
time is no more when diplomatists could meet 
to redraw with authority the map of the em- 
pires on the corner of a table. If you are to 
remake the map of the world it is in the name 
of the peoples, and one condition is that you 
shall faithfully interpret their thoughts and 
respect the right of nations, small and great, 
to dispose of themselves and to reconcile with 
this the equally sacred right of ethnical and re- 
ligious minorities—a formidable task which 
science and history, your two advisers, will con- 
tribute to assist and facilitate. 

“You will naturally strive to secure the ma- 
terial and moral means of subsistence for all 
those people who are constituted or reconsti- 
tuted into States, for those who wish to unite 
themselves to their neighbors, for those who 
divide themselves into separate units, for those 
who reorganized themselves, for those who 
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divide themselves according to their regained 
traditions and, lastly, for all those whose free- 
dom you have already sanctioned or are about 
to sanction. You will not call them into exist- 
ence only to sentence them to death immedi- 
ately because you would like your work in this, 
as in all other matters, to be fruitful and 
lasting. 

“While introducing into the world as much 
harmony as possible you will, in conformity 
with the fourteenth of the propositions unani- 
mously adopted by the great Allied Powers, 
establish a general League of Nations which 
will be the supreme guarantee against any 
fresh assault upon the right of peoples. 

“You do not intend this international asso- 
ciation to be directed against anybody in the 
future. It will not, of a set purpose, shut out 
anybody, but having been organized by the na- 
tions that have sacrificed themselves in the 
defense of right, it will receive from them its 
statutes and fundamental rules. 

“Tt will lay down conditions concerning pres- 
ent or future adherence, and, as it is to have for 
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its essential aim the prevention as far as pos- 
sible of the renewals of wars, it will, above all, 
seek to gain respect for the peace which you 
will have established and will find it the less 
difficult to maintain in proportion as this peace 
will in itself imply the greater realities of jus- 
tice and safer guarantees of stability. 

“By establishing this new order of things 
you will meet the aspirations of humanity, 
which, after the frightful convulsions of the 
blood-stained years, ardently wishes to feel it- 
self protected by a union of free people against 
the every possible revival of primitive savagery. 
An immortal glory will attach to the names of 
the nations and the men who have desired to co- 
operate in this grand work in faith and brother- 
hood and who have taken the pains to eliminate 
from the future peace causes of disturbance and 
instability. 

“This very day forty-eight years ago—on 
the 18th of January, 1871—the German Em- 
pire was proclaimed by an army of invasion in 
the chateau at Versailles. It was consecrated 
by the theft of two French provinces. It was 
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thus a violation from its origin, and, by the 
fault of its founders, it was born in injustice. 
It has endec in oblivion. 

“You are assembled in order to repair the 
evil that has been done and to prevent a recur- 
rence of it. You hold in your hands the future 
of the world. I leave you, gen‘ lemen, to your 
grave deliberations and declare the conference 
of Paris open.” 


CHRONOLOGY OF AMERICAN 
OPERATIONS IN FRANCE 


The following chronology of the major oper- 
ations of the American Expeditionary Forces 
in France from April 28 to November 11, 
1918, was prepared by General March and was 
included in his report to the Secretary of War: 


April 28-29, 1918—A sector in the vicinity of Breteuil, 
northwest of Montdidier, was occupied by the First 
Division. 

May 28—Cantigny was captured by the First Division. 
A detachment of our troops, reinforced by French 
artillery, successfully attacked the enemy on a front 
of about 2,200 yards. We occupied Cantigny, cap- 
tured some 200 prisoners, and inflicted severe losses 
on the enemy. 


June 10—The Second Division attacked in Bois de Bel- 
leau, advancing the line 900 yards on a front of 114 
miles, capturing 300 prisoners, 30 machine guns, 4 
trench mortars, and stores of small arms, ammuni- 
tion, and equipment. Held all of Hill 204 down to 
the village on the northeast slope, thus preventing the 
enemy from concentrating his forces in the northern 


part of Chateau-Thierry. 
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June 11—The Second Division continued its advance in 
the Bois de Belleau, capturing more prisoners and ma- 
chine guns and two 77 mm. fieldpieces. 

Our aviators executed their first bombing raid, drop- 
ping numerous bombs on the railway station at Dom- 
mary-Baroncourt, northwest of Metz. All of our 
planes returned in safety. 

The artillery of the Second Division shelled the 
enemy in their areas, preventing concentration near 
Torey, Monthiérs, Hill 128, and La Gonetrie farm. 
It discovered and dispersed a group of 210 machine 
guns in the wood south of Etrepilly. The Second 
Division captured the last of the German positions in 
the Bois de Belleau, taking 50 prisoners, machine 
guns, and trench mortars. 


July 18—French and American troops advanced under 
the cover of a heavy storm on the front between Sois- 
sons and Chateau-Thierry. The greatest advance was 
in the northern part of the sector, where a depth of 
5 miles was attained, and we reached the heights 
southwest of Soissons, dominating the railroad and 
highways. 

July 24—The advance of theFranco-American forces con- 
tinued, and in the evening the line ran east of Buzancy 
to Tigny, to Hartennes, Grand Rozoy, Ouichy-le- 
Chateau, Armentiéres, Coincy, Courpoil, and then 
joined the old line at Jaulgonne. West of Rheims 
Marfaux was retaken and the line ran from Aubilly, 
through Mézy, and joined the old line at Coulommes. 


July 25—The line ran from the Oureq to the Marne, 
where the allied troops advanced 6 kms. in the center 
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and 3 to 4 kms. on the flanks. The line in the even- 
ing ran from Armentiéres to Bruyéres, the eastern 
edge of the Bois de la Tourmelle, the eastern edge of 
Beuvardes, the eastern edge of le Charnel, the cross 
roads at Gros Chéne, la Boulangére, the northern edge 
of Treloup, Chassins. 


July 26—The line ran: Nanteuil, Notre Dames, Hill 
123, Hill 118, la Misére, Hill 100, southwestern part 
of Bois de la Tournelle, Hill 111, le Charnel. Hard 
fighting continued all day and the French and Amer- 
icans steadily advanced on Fére. 


July 27—The Forty-second Division tried to cross the 
Ourcq, but was driven back by heavy artillery fire. 


July 28—The Forty-second Division renewed the assault, 
crossed the river, and after vigorous fighting took 
Seringes-et-Nesles, Nesles, and Sergy. 

The Twenty-eighth Division held the line about 1 
kilometer north of the Ourcg. During the day slow 
progress was made, the enemy slowly falling back 
after bitter rearguard action. 


July 29—Franco-American troops advanced 3 kilometers 
from Oulchy to Villers Agron and Bougneux, Saponay, 
Seringes, Nesles, and Cierges, were included within 
our lines. 

July 30—Our pressure continued on the right bank of 
the Ourcq. The railroad station at Fére and Cayenne 
farm remained in our possession, We lost Seringes-et- 
Nesles but re-occupied Sergy, Hill 312, and the woods 
8 kilometers north of Roncheres. 


July 31—The Twenty-eighth Division retook Seringes- 
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et-Nesles. The Thirty-second Division attacked in 
Crimpettes Woods with success; the woods were taken, 
and troops advanced to Cierges. German counter- 
attacks were brilliantly repulsed with the bayonet, and 
an immense amount of material and equipment was 
taken from the enemy. 


August 3—After continuous fighting late in the even- 
ing Soissons was taken, and a line extending along 
the Vesle to between Braisne and Bazoches was being 
consolidated. South of the Aisne our troops drove 
back the enemy rear guard. Acting with the Fourth 
Division, the Thirty-second Division reached a line 
from Ville Savoye to a point just north of St. Gilles. 


August 4—A large enemy patrol attacked in the vicinity 
of Coulees but was driven off by a combat group of 
the Fifth Division, which had been reenforced. Our 
troops were very active in patrolling, having sent out 
over seven reconnaissance, combat, and ambush pa- 
trols. 

The Thirty-second Division took Fismes. In an 
eight-day battle this division forced the passage of the 
Ourcq, took prisoners from six enemy divisions, met, 
routed, and decimated a crack division of the Prussian 
Guards, a Bavarian division, and one other enemy 
division, and drove the enemy line back for 16 kilo- 
meters. 

August 6—The Twenty-eighth Division launched an 
attack the objective of which was the north bank of 
the Vesle. The attack was met by excedingly heavy 
machine-gun and artillery fire. On the right our 
troops succeeded in crossing the river and advancing 
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to the highway which runs from Rheims to Soissons. 
On the left the advance was held up by the enemy’s 
fire. : 


August 7—The units on the left advanced across the river 
and occupied the railroad lines on the north bank. 
The casualties resulting from this operation were con- 
siderable. A violent enemy counterattack was cot - 
pletely repulsed, and a number of prisoners and ma- 
chine guns were left in our hands. 


August 8—As a result of successful operations on the 
evening of August 8, 11 companies of infantry and 
some machine-gun detachments of the Twenty-eighth 
Division reached the north bank of the Vesle. 


August 10—The Twenty-eighth Division launched an 
attack in Fismette. A creeping barrage moved ahead 
of them. They made some progress, but were soon 
exposed to flanking fire from both the east and the 
west and were forced to fall back into Fismette. The 
position here was very difficult. Flanking machine- 
gun fire came from both sides and heavy casualties 
were reported. A box barrage was placed around the 
town and ammunition was sent up. The town was 
held by one battalion, with one machine-gun platoon, 
which received orders to hold the position at all cost. 


August 17—After strong artillery preparation the in- 
fantry of the Fifth Division captured the village of 
Frapelle and consolidated the lines north of the road 
running into the town from the southeast. 


August 19—The enemy continued shelling Frapelle po- 
Vol 6—is 
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sitions and the artillery of the Fifth Division replied 
actively. 


August 21—The Fifth Division repulsed hostile attaek 
with heavy loss to the enemy and with no casualties to 
ourselves. 

The Thirty-second Division acting with the Tenth 
French Army advanced to and held Juvigny. 

The Seventy-seventh Division cleared the small 
wood between the Vesle and the railroad west of 
Chateau du Diable. 


September 3—During the five days prior to September 
3 the Thirty-second Division made daily advances 
against the enemy, gaining 6 kilometers through the 
very difficult terrain and against violent opposition. 
It captured 11 officers and 920 enlisted men. A large 
amount of guns and munitions were captured. A 
patrol of the Seventy-seventh Division penetrated to 
Bazoches. 


September 5—French and American units advanced in 
the Oise-Rheims area as far as Condé. Strong patrols 
of the Seventy-seventh Division were pushed forward 
north of the Vesle and were encountered by machine- 
gun resistance. Our casualties were slight. 

The Twenty-eighth Division crossed the Vesle in 
force and pursued the enemy to the north. 


September 6—The artillery of the Twenty-eighth Di- 
vision directed harassing and destructive fire on the 
Aisne bridges, while the enemy harassed the villages in 
our rear areas, using a great number of gas shells. 
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September 7—The Twenty-eighth Division repulsed two 
enemy counterattacks. The Seventy-seventh Division 
drove the enemy out of La Cendiere Farm and have 
passed the Aisne Canal. 


September 12—After four hours’ bombardment our 
troops advanced on the south and west flanks of the 
St. Mihiel salient at 5 a.m. By 7.30 a.m. the forces 
operating on the south had reached the southern edge 
of the Bois Juli, the Quart de Réserve, and the north- 
ern edge of the Bois de Mort Mare. By noon they 
had reached Essey and Vieville and the army operat- 
ing in the difficult ground in the west had captured Les 
Eparges. At 6 Pp. M. the troops had reached a point 1 
kilometer east of Senzey and had taken St. Remy and 
Combres. During the night the troops on the west- 
ern flank of the salient advanced 5 miles in five hours, 
reaching Vigneulles by 3 a. M. 


September 14—-There was genera] advance along the en- 
tire line, and the American Army established itself on 
the following front: Manheulles, Fresnes, Pinthe- 
ville, St. Hilaire, Doncourt, northeast of Woel, 
south end of the Etang de Lachaussée, Vandieres, and 
across the Moselle at Champey. 


September 17—American troops advanced along the Mo- 
selle within 300 yards at Pagiay. 


September 18—The Twenty-sixth Division made two 
raids during the night. One against St. Hilaire was 
without result, as the enemy had retired; the other 
against the Bois de Warville resulted in the capture of 
15 prisoners. 
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September 19—The Ninety-second Division repulsed an 
attempted enemy raid in the St. Die sector. 


September 20—The Ninety-second Division repulsed two 
enemy raids in the region of Lesseux. 


September 26—The First Army attacked northwest of 
Verdun on a front of 20 miles and penetrated to an 
average depth of 7 miles. 


September 27—The One hundred and seventh Regiment 
of the Twenty-seventh Division attacked east of Bel- 
licourt and attained its objectives. 


September 29—In the Argonne, the Americans met with 
furious resistance. Their losses were heavy, and they 
were unable to do more than hold their own. 


September 30—The Twenty-seventh and the Thirtieth 
Divisions took prisoners north of St. Quentin totaling 
210 officers and more than 1,200 men. 


October 1—The twenty-eighth Division repulsed a hos- 
tile counterattack on the entire divisional front in the 
Aire Valley, with very heavy losses to the enemy. 


October 3—The Second Division, operating with the 
fourth French Army, made an advance of 2 kilometers, 
reaching Medéah farm in the afternoon. In the even- 
ing the Second Division advanced about 3 kilometers, 
and their line ran from Medéah farm southwest along 
the road to Blanc Mont. They captured 1,000 pris- 
oners, and casualties were estimated at 500. 


October 4—The First Division attacked on both sides of 
Exermont, and made progress in spite of strong oppo- 
sition from the enemy, who resisted with machine 
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guns in organized opposition. Approximately 300 
prisoners were taken, and our casualties were 1,500. 


October 5—TPhe First Division captured Ariétal farm, 
and the line was advanced 400 yards beyond. The 
Sixth Division repulsed a large enemy raid on Sonder- 
nach. 

October 7—A brigade of the Eighty-second Division ad- 
vanced 7 kilometers, occupying Hill 223, north of 
Chatel Chéhéry; 46 prisoners were captured, including 
1 officer. Our casualties were light. Later the enemy 
countezattacked and reoccupied Hill 223, north of 
Chatel Chéhéry. 


October 8—The Fifty-ninth Brigade of the Thirtieth Di- 
vision attacked, at 5 a. M., over a front of 5,000 yards, 
gained all first objectives by 9 a. M., and second objec- 
tives by noon. Fifty officers, 1,500 men, and four 101- 
millimeter guns were taken. 


October 8-9—The second Corps advanced about 7 miles 
on a front of ‘4,000 yards and captured about 2,000 
prisoners and 30 guns. 


October 9—In spite of strong resistance the First Di- 
vision advanced in the sector east of Fléville and cap- 
tured 230 prisoners. 

The Thirty-third Division, operating with the 
Seventeenth French Army Corps, attacked early in 
the morning north of Consenvoye and reached its final 
objective about 9 a.m. About 650 prisoners were 
taken. 

October 10—The first Corps reached Cornay-La-Besogne 
Ridge and passed Malassise farm, east of Grand Ham. 
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The Sixtieth Brigade of the Thirtieth Division ad- 
vanced 6 kilometers, reaching the Selle River, and 
held the St. Benin-St. Souplet-La Haie-Menneresse 
line. Up to the evening of the 9th, 50 officers, 1,800 
men, and 32 guns were captured. 


October 12—The Fourth Division repulsed two counter- 
attacks by machine-gun fire, with severe loss to the 
enemy. 

October 13—An attack on Grandpré this morning met 
very heavy machine-gun fire, and troops of the Second 
Corps were finally forced to retire south of the Aire. 
A hostile counterattack at 8 p.m. south of Landres-et- 
Georges was repulsed. 

The Eighty-first Division repulsed an enemy raid in 
St. Die sector. 
The Seventy-seventh Division took Grandpré. 


October 17—The Twenty-ninth Division advanced to 
the summit of Bois de la Grand Montagne, east of the 
Meuse. 

The Forty-second Division took Céte de Chatillon. 

The Second Battalion of the Seventy-sixth Division 
reached the northern edge of stan des Loges, west of 
Champigneulle. 

In an attack on a 4,000-yard front from St. Souplet 
to Molain our troops advanced 3,000 yards against 
very stiff resistance. All counterattacks repulsed. 
Prisoners taken were estimated at 2,500. 


October 19—The Thirtieth Division attacked with the 
British at dawn and advanced 2,000 yards. Prison- 
ers captured since the morning of the 17th totaled 
44 officers and over 1,500 men. 
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The Seventy-eighth Division pushed their lines for- 
ward to Bellejoyeuse farm and began to mop up the 
Bois des Loges. 


October 21—In attacks on the Bois des Rappes the Fifth 
Division met with stubborn resistance by machine 
guns, supported by artillery and infantry fire. It 
captured the entire position with 170 prisoners, includ- 
ing 5 officers. An enemy counterattack, supported by 
heavy artillery fire, was repulsed with heavy losses. 

The Fifth and Third Divisions took Hill 297 and 
Bois des Rappes. 

Attacking in the evening, the Eighty-ninth Division 
occupied the northern and eastern edge of the Bois de 
Bantheville. 

October 23—Troops of the Third Corps reached the 
ridge north of the village of Bantheville, taking 171 
prisoners. 

The twenty-ninth Division captured the ridge of 
Bois d’Etrayes and Hill 361. 


October 27—The Seventy-eighth Division entered Belle- 
joyeuse farm, northeast of Grandpré, and found it oe- 
cupied. The occupation of the right of way north 
and northwest of Grandpré was completed. 


October 30—On October 30 patrols were active along the 
entire front of the Twenty-eighth Division. The 
Thirty-third Division, in the face of heavy artillery 
and machine-gun fire, north of Grandpré, advanced 
its lines and occupied the Bellejoyeuse farm. On 
October 30, 2,000 high explosive and gun shells fell in 
the vicinity of Fresnes. One of the divisional patrols 
captured five prisoners. 
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November 1—The troops of the First Army captured 
Clery-le-Grand. North of Ancreville they took 53 ad- 
ditional prisoners and continued their advance into the 
Bois des Bantheville. During the night of November 
1-2 the troops of the Thirty-seventh Division con- 
solidated their positions and effected a crossing of the 
River Scheldt, confronted by enemy machine-gun and 
rifle fire. The Ninety-first Division, supported by ar- 
tillery and machine-gun fire, rapidly advanced over 6 
kilometers in spite of enemy artillery and machine- 
gun fire. The enemy was driven from the west bank 
of the Scheldt and at noon the heights northwest of 
Audenarde were taken. 


November 2—On the evening of November 2 the troops 
of the Seventy-eighth Division drove the enemy from 
the Bois des Loges and closely followed his retreat. 
The Ninety-second Division, in spite of machine-gun 
resistance, pushed forward and advanced the line 3 
kilometers. 


November 3—The Ninety-first Division, in spite of ac- 
tive machine-gun resistance, forced their way towards 
the bank of the Scheldt in the vicinity of Eyne. 


November 4—On November 4 a brigade of the Seventy- 
ninth Division attacked an enemy sector, taking 81 
prisoners and 8 machine guns, encountering strong 
resistance and repulsing several counterattacks. 


November 5—On November 5 the troops of the Seventy- 
seventh Division engaged in severe fighting, overcame 
strong enemy resistance along the entire line. The 
artillery was active, firing on the enemy’s retreating 
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columns. Harassing artillery fire was returned by the 
enemy. Aviation was active on both sides. The 
enemy flew over our front lines and delivered machine- 
gun fire on our advancing troops. Two enemy planes 
were brought down. 


November 6—Our troops of the First Corps continued 
their successful advance, forcing the enemy to retire. 
The towns of Flabas, Raucourt, Haracourt, and Autre- 
court were taken, and patrols pushed on as far as the 
Meuse. Large quantities of matériel were captured 
during the advance. 

Following heavy bombardment on the enemy’s di- 
visions the troops of the Fifth Division attacked, rap- 
idly overcoming the enemy’s resistance, capturing 
Lion-devant-Dun, Murvaux, Fontaine, and Vilosnes- 
sur-Meuse, taking more than 250 prisoners. 


November 7—The troops of the Second Division cleared 
the west bank of the Meuse of the remaining machine 
guns and snipers in the vicinity of Mouzon. The 
Fifth Division, supported by artillery fire, continued 
their advance despite the enemy’s continued resistance, 
principally with machine guns. Most of the artillery 
crossed to the east bank of the Meuse, following in 
support of the Infantry. Additional prisoners were 
taken, including 2 officers and 132 men. 


November 8—The patrols of the Second Division crossed 
the Meuse south of Mouzon. The troops of the 
Thirty-third Division, aided by barrage fire, carried 
out a successful raid on Chateau Aulnois, capturing 1 
officer and 22 men. Strong combat patrols were sent 
out from the lines of the Ninety-second Division 
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(colored). Prisoners were captured and casualties in- 
flicted on the enemy. 


November 9—On midnight of November 9 the patrols of 
the Fifth Division drove back the enemy, inflicting 
many casualties and capturing 6 prisoners. The 
troops consolidated and, despite stubborn resistance, 
principally from machine guns, drove the enemy from 
Bois du Canol and La Sentinelle and captured Brande- 
ville. In these operations 47 prisoners, 125 machine 
guns, and other matérial were captured. A strong 
combat patrol was active along the entire front of the 
Thirty-third Division, meeting with heavy machine- 
gun resistance from the enemy, and a patrol of one 
company captured 8 prisoners in the Bois de War- 
ville. The troops of the Seventy-ninth Division ad- 
vanced in a generally northeasterly direction, with the 
right flank in Bois de Damvillers. The Forty-second 
and units of the First seized the heights south of Sedan. 


November 10—The Thirty-third Division carried out a 
successful raid on Marcheville, occupying the town 
and taking 80 prisoners, including 3 officers. Strong 
patrols from the line engaged in sharp fighting. The 
Thirty-seventh Division, operating with the Thirty- 
fourth French Army Corps, attacked in order to force 
a crossing of the Scheldt. Violent enfilading machine- 
gun fire, heavy artillery, and the flooded condition of 
the terrain delayed the construction of bridges and 
crossings. In the face of continuous heavy artillery 
fire, supported by machine guns, the troops advanced 
about 2 kilometers. The Ninetieth Division advanced 
toward Baalon, encountering no resistance. The 
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Ninety-seeond Division reached Bois Frehaut and cap- 
tured 710 prisoners. 


November 11—The Third Division advanced 3 kilome- 
ters east of Bréhéville. Despite increased resistance 
by machine-gun and artillery fire, the Fifth Division 
continued to advance, capturing 18 prisoners, 3 large- 
caliber guns, 6 minenwerfers, and considerable ma- 
térial. In accordance with the terms of the armistice, 
hostilities on the front of the American armies ceased 
at 11 a.M. 


SUMMARIZED CHRONOLOGY 
OF THE WAR 


1914 


JUNE 


28.—Assassination of Archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir to 
throne of Austria-Hungary, and his wife at Sarajevo, Bosnia. 


JULY 


28,—Austria-Hungary declares war on Serbia. 
29.—Russian mobilization ordered. 


AvuGUST 


1—Germany declares war on Russia. 

1.—France orders mobilization. 

2—Germany demands free passage through Belgium. 

3.—Germany declares war on France. 

3.—Belgium rejects Germany’s demand. 

4,.—Germany at war with Belgium. Troops under Gen. Von 
Kluck cross border. Halted at Liége. 

4.—Great Britain at war with Germany. Kitchener becomes 
Secretary of War. 

5.—President Wilson tenders good offices of United States in 
interests of peace. 

6.—Austria-Hungary at war with Russia. 

7—French forces invade Alsace. Gen. Joffre in supreme 
command of French army. 

7.—Montenegro at war with Austria. 

7—Great Britain’s Expeditionary Force lands at Ostend, 
Calais and Dunkirk. 

8.—British seize German Togoland. 

8.—Serbia at war with Germany. : 

8.—Portugal announces readiness to stand by alliance with 
England. 

11.—German cruisers Goeben and Breslau enter Dardanelles 
and are purchased by Turkey. 

12.—Great Britain at war with Austria-Hungary. 
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12.—Montenegro at war with Germany. 

17.—Belgian capital removed from Brussels to Antwerp. 

19,—Canadian Parliament authorizes raising expeditionary 
force. s 

20.—Germans occupy Brussels. 

23.—_Japan at war with Germany. Begins attack on 
Tsingtau. 

24,—Germans enter France near Lille. 

25.—Austria at war with Japan. 

26.—Louvain sacked and burned by Germans. Viviani be- 
comes premier of France. 

28.—British fleet sinks three German cruisers and two de- 
stroyers off Helgoland. 

28.—Austria declares war on Belgium. 

29.—Russians invest Konigsberg, East Prussia. New Zea- 
landers seize German Samoa. 

30.—Amiens occupied by Germans. 

31.—Russian army of invasion in East Prussia defeated at 
Tannenberg by Germans under Von Hindenburg. 

31.—Si. Petersburg changed to Petrograd by imperial decree. 


SEPTEMBER 


3.—Paris placed in state of siege; government transferred to 
Bordeaux. 

3.—Lemberg, Galicia, occupied by Russians. 

4.—Germans occupy Rheims. 

6-10.—Battle of Marne. Von Kluck is beaten by Gen. Joffre, 
and the German army retreats from Paris to the Soissons- 
Rheims line. 

10.—Emden, German cruiser, carries out raids in Bay of 
Bengal. 

14.—French reoccupy Amiens and Rheims. 

19.—British forces begin operations in Southwest Africa. 

20.—Rheims cathedral shelled by Germans. 

24,.—Allies occupy Peronne. 

25.—Australians seize German New Guinea. 

28,—Anglo-French forces invade German colony of Kamerun. 

29.—Antwerp bombardment begins. 


OcroBEeR 


2.—British Admiralty announces intention to mine North Sea 
areas. 

6.—Japan seizes Marshall Islands in Pacific. 

9.—Antwerp surrenders to Germans. Government removed 
to Ostend. 

13.—British occupy Ypres. 
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14.—Canadian Expeditionary Force of 32,000 men lands at 
Plymouth. 
15.—Germans occupy Ostend. Belgian government removed 
to Havre, France. 
NovEMBER 


1-—~ Monmouth and Good Hope, British cruisers, are sunk by 
German squadron off Chile under command of Admiral von 
Spee. , 

5 -Gréat Britain and France declare war on Turkey. 

5.—Cyprus annexed by Great Britain. 

7.—German garrison of Tsingtau surrenders to Japanese. 

9.—Emden, German cruiser, which had carried out raiding 
operations for two months, is destroyed by Australian cruiser 
Sydney off the Cocos Islands, southwest of Java. 

16.—Prohibition of sale of intoxicants in Russia enforced. 

27.—Czernowitz, capital of Bukowina, captured by Russians. 


DeEcEMBER 


2.—Belgrade occupied by Austrians. 

3.—Cracow bombarded by Russians. 

8.—Off the Falkland Isles, British squadron under eommand 
of Rear-Admiral Sturdee, sinks three of the German cruisers 
which had destroyed the Good Hope and Monmouth on Nov. 1. 
The Dresden escapes. 

14.—Austrians evacuate Belgrade. 

16.—German squadron bombards Hartlepool, Scarborough 
and Whitby on east coast of England. 

23.—Siege of Cracow raised. Russians retire. 


1915 


JANUARY 
24,—British fleet puts to flight a German squadron in North 
Sea and sinks the battle cruiser Bliicher. 


28.—American bark, William P. Frye, sunk by German 
cruiser in South Atlantic. 


FEBRUARY 


3 10.—Russians defeated by Germans in Battle of Masurian 
akes. 
18.—German submarine “blockade” of British Isles begins. 
25.—Allied fleet destroys outer forts of Dardanelles. 


Marcu 


2—Allied troops land at Kum-Kale, on Asiatic side of 
Dardanelles. 
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10.—British take Neuve Chapelle in Flanders battle. 

14.—Dresden, German raiding cruiser, is sunk by British 
squadron off the Chilean coast. 

22.—Austrian fortress of Przemys] surrenders to Russians, 


APRIL 


22.—Poison gas first used by Germans in attack on Canadians 
at Ypres, Belgium. 
May 


1.—American steamer Gulflight torpedoed off Scilly Isles by 
German submarine; 3 lives lost. 

2.— British South Africa troops under General Botha capture 
Otymbingue, German Southwest Africa. 

7.—Germans capture Libau, Russian Baltic port. 

7.—Lusitana, Cunard liner, sunk by German submarine off 
Kinsale Fead, Irish coast, with loss of 1152 lives; 102 Ameri- 
cans, 

23.—Italy declares war on Austria-Hungary and begins in- 
yvasion on a 60-mile front. 

24,—American steamer Nebraskan torpedoed by German sub- 
marine off Irish coast, but reaches Liverpool in safety. 

31.—German Zeppelins bombard suburbs of London. 


JUNE 

1—Germany apologizes for attack on Gulfight and offers 
reparation. 

3.—Austrians recapture Przemysl. 

3.—British forces operating on Tigris capture Kut-el- 
Amara. 

4—6.—German aircraft bombs English towns. 

7.—Bryan, U. S. Secretary of State, resigns. 

15.—Allied aircraft bombs Karlsruhe, Baden, in retaliation. 

22,— Lemberg recaptured by Austrians. 

26.—Montenegrins enter Scutari, Albania. 


JULY 


9.—German Southwest Africa surrenders to British South 
African troops under Gen. Botha. 

25.—American steamer Leelanaw, Archangel to Belfast with 
flax, torpedoed off Scotland. 

31.—Baden bombarded by French aircraft, 


AvucustT 


5.—Warsaw captured by Germans. 
6—Ivangorod occupied by Austrians. 
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6.—Gallipoli Peninsula campaign enters a second stage with 
the debarkation of a new force of British troops in Suvla Bay, 
on the west of the peninsula, 

8.—Russians defeat German fleet of 9 battleships and 12 
cruisers at entrance of Gulf of Riga. 

19.—Arabic, White Star liner, sunk by submarine off Fast- 
net; 44 lives lost; 2 Americans. 

25.—Brest-Litovsk, Russian fortress, captured by Austro- 
Germans. 

28.—Italians reach Sima Cista, northeast of Trent. 

30.—British submarine attacks Constantinople and damages 
the Galata Bridge. 

31.—Lutsk, Russian fortress, captured by Austrians, 


SEPTEMBER 


2.—Grodno, Russian fortress, occupied by Germans. 

6.—Czar Nicholas of Russia assumes command of Russian 
armies. Grand Duke Nicholas is transferred to the Caucasus. 

15.—Pinsk occupied by Germans. 

18.— Vilna evacuated by Russia. 

24.—Lutsk recaptured by Russians. 

25.—Allies open offensive on western front and occupy Lens. 

27,—Lutsk again falls to Germans. 


OcToBER 


5.—Greece becomes political storm center. Franco-British 
force lands at Salonika and Greek ministry resigns. 

9.—Belgrade again occupied by Austro-Germans. 

11.—Zaimis, new Greek premier, announces policy of armed 
neutrality. 

12.—Edith Cavell, English nurse, shot by Germans for aiding 
British prisoners to escape from Belgium. 

13.—London bombarded by Zeppelins; 55 persons killed; 
114 injured. 

14.—Bulgaria at war with Serbia. 

14.—Italians capture Pregasina, on the Trentino frontier. 

15.—Great Britain declares war on Bulgaria. 

17.—France at war with Bulgaria. 

18.—Bulgarians cut the Nish-Salonika railroad at Vranja. 

19.—Italy and Russia at war with Bulgaria. 

22.—Uskub occupied by Bulgarians. 

28.—Pirot captured by Bulgarians. 

29.—Briand becomes premier of France, succeeding Viviani. 


NovEMBER 


5.—Nish. Serbian war capital, captured by Bulgarians. 
9.—Ancona, Italian liner, torpedoed in Mediterranean. 
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17.—Anglo-French war council holds first meeting in Paris. 
20.—Novibazar occupied by German troops. 
22.—Ctesiphon, near Bagdad, captured by British forces in 
Asia Minor. » 
: 23.—Italians drive Austrians from positions on Carso Pla- 
eau. \ 
24,.—Serbian government transferred to Scutari, Albania. 


DECEMBER 


1.—British Mesopotamian forces retire to Kut-el-Amara. 

2.—Monastir evacuated by Serbians. 

4,.—Henry Ford, with large party of peace advocates, sails 
for Europe on chartered steamer Oscar II, with the object of 
ending the war. 

13.—Serbia in hands of enemy, Allied forces abandoning last 
positions and retiring across Greek frontier. 

15.—Gen. Sir Douglas Haig succeeds Field Marshall Sir 
John French as Commander-in-Chief of British forces in 
France. 

20.—Dardanelles expedition ends; British troops begin with- 
drawal from positions on Suvla Bay, and Gallipoli Peninsula. 

22.—Henry Ford leaves his peace party at Christiania and 
returns to the United States. 


1916 


JANUARY 


11.—Greek island of Corfu occupied by French. 
13._Cettinje, capital of Montenegro, occupied by Austrians. 
23.—Scutari, Albania, taken by Austrians. 

29-31.—German Zeppelins bomb Paris and towns in England. 


FEBRUARY 


1.—Appam, British liner, is brought into Norfolk, Va., by 
German prize crew. 

10.—British conscription law goes into effect. 

16—Erzerum, in Turkish Armenia, captured by Russians 
under Grand Duke Nicholas. 

19.—Kamerun, German colony in Africa, conquered by Brit- 
ish forces. 

21.—Battle of Verdun begins. Germans take Haumont. 

25.—Fort Douaumont falls to Germans in Verdun battle. 

27,—Durazzo, Albania, occupied by Austrians. 


Vol 6—14 
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5.—Moewe, German raider, reaches home port after a cruise 
of several months. 

9.—Germany declares war on Portugal on the latter’s re- 
fusal to give up seized ships. 

15.—Austria-Hungary at war with Portugal. 

24,— Sussex, French cross-channel steamer, with many Ameri- 
cans aboard, sunk by submarine off Dieppe. No Americans 
lost. 

31.—Melancourt taken by Germans in Verdun Battle. 


APRIL 
18.—Trebizond, Turkish Blaek Sea port, captured by Rus- 


sians. 

19.—President Wilson publicly warns Germany not to pur- 
sue submarine policy. 

20.—Russian troops landed at Marseilles for service on 
French front. 

24,—Trish rebellion begins in Dublin. Republic declared. 
Patrick Pearse announced as first president. 

29.—British force of 9000 men, under Gen. Townshend, be- 
sieged in Kut-el-Amara, surrenders to Turks. 

30.—Irish rebellion ends with unconditional surrender of 
Pearse and other leaders, who are tried by court-martial and 
executed. 


May 


8.—Cymric, White Star liner, torpedoed off Irish coast. 

14.—Italian positions penetrated by Austrians. 

15.—Vimy Ridge gained by British. 

26.—Bulgarians invade Greece and occupy forts on the 
Struma. 

31.—Jutland naval battle; British and German fleets en- 
gaged; heavy losses on both sides. 


JUNE 


5.—Kitchener, British Secretary of War, loses his life when 
the cruiser Hampshire, on which he was voyaging to Russia, 
is sunk off the Orkney Islands, Scotland. 
6.—Germans capture Fort Vaux in Verdun attack. 
8.—Lutsk, Russian fortress, recaptured from Germans. 
17.—Czernowitz, capital of Bukowina, occupied by Russians. 
21.—Allies demand Greek demobilization. 
27.—King Constantine orders demobilization of Greek army. 
28,—Italians storm Monte Trappola, ia the Trentino district. 
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JuLy 


1.—British and French attack north and south of the Somme. 

9.—Deutschland, German submarine freight boat, lands at 
Baltimore, Md. 

14.—British penetrate German second line, using cavalry. 

15.—Longueval captured by British. 

25.—Pozieres occupied by British. 

30.—British and French advance between Delville Wood and 
the Somme. 


AUGUST 


3.—French recapture Fleury. 

9.—Italians enter Goritzia. 

10.—Stanislau occupied by Russians. 

25,—Kavala, Greek seaport town, taken by Bulgarians. 

27.—houmania declares war on Austria-Hungary. 

28.—Italy at war with Germany. 

28.—Germany at war with Roumania. 

30.—Roumanians advance into Transylvania. 

31.—Bulgaria at war with Roumania. Turkey at war with 
Roumania. 


SEPTEMBER 


2.—Bulgerian forces invade Roumania along the Dobrudja 
frontier. 

13.—Italians defeat Austrians on the Carso. 

15.—British capture Flers, Courcelette, and other German 
positions on western front, using tanks. 

26.—Combles and Thiepval captured by British and French, 

29.—Roumanians begin retreat from Transylvania. 


Ocrozer 
%4,—Fort Douaumont recaptured by French. 


NovEMBER 


1.—Deutechland, German merchant submarine, arrives at 
New London, Conn., on second voyage. 

2.—Fort Vaux evacuated by Germans. 

7.—Woodrow Wilson re-elected President of the United 
States. 

13.— British advance along the Ancre. 

19.—Monastir evacuated by Bulgarians and Germans, 

21.— Britannic, mammoth British hospital ship, sunk by mine 
in AXgean Sea. 

22.—Emperor Franz Josef of Austria-Hungary, dies. Suc- 
ceeded by Charles I. 
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23.—German warships bombard English coast. 

28.—Roumanian government is transferred to Jassy. 

29.—Minnewaska, Atlantic transport liner, sunk by mine in 
Mediterranean. 


DECEMBER 


1.—Allied troops enter Athens to insist upon surrender of 
Greek arms and munitions. 

6.—Bucharest, capital of Roumania, captured by Austro- 
Germans. 

7—David Lloyd George succeeds Asquith as premier of 
England. 

15.—F rench complete recapture of ground taken by Germans 
in Verdun battle. 

18.—President Wilson makes peace overtures to belligerents. 

26.—Germany replies to President’s note and suggests a 
peace conference. 

30.—French government on behalf of Entente Allies re- 
plies to President Wilson’s note and refuses to discuss peace 
till Germany agrees to give “restitution, reparation and guar- 
antees.” 


1917 


JANUARY 


1.—Turkey declares its independence of suzerainty of Euro- 
pean powers. 

1.—Ivernia, Cunard liner, is sunk in Mediterranean. 

22.—President Wilson suggests to the belligerents a “peace 
without victory.” 

31.—Germany announces intention of sinking all vessels in 
war zone around British Isles. 


FEBRUARY 


3.—United States severs diplomatic relations with Germany. 
Count Von Bernstorff is handed his passports. 

7.—California, Anchor liner, is sunk off Irish coast. 

13.—A fric, White Star liner, sunk by submarine. 

17.—British troops on the Ancre capture German positions. 

25.—Laconia, Cunard liner, sunk off Irish coast. 

26.—Kut-el-Amara recaptured from Turks by new British 
Mesopotamian expedition under command of Gen. Sir Stanley 
Maude. 

28.—United States government makes public a communica- 
tion from Germany to Mexico proposing an alliance, and of- 
fering as a reward the return of Mexico’s lost territory in 
Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. 
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28.—Submarine campaign of Germans results in the sinking 
of 134 vessels during February. 


Pa Marcu 


3.—British advance on Baupaume. 

3.—Mexico denies having received an offer from Germany 
suggesting an alliance. 

8.—Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin dies. 

10.—Russian Czar suspends sittings of the Duma. 

11.—Bagdad captured by British forces under Gen. Maude. 

il.—Revolutionary movement starts in Petrograd. 

14.—China breaks with Germany. 

15.—Czar Nicholas abdicates. Prince Lvoff heads new cab- 
inet. 

17.—Bapaume falls to British. Roye and Lassigny occupied 
by French. 

18.--Peronne, Chaulnes, Nesle and Noyon evacuated by Ger- 
mans, who retire on an 85-mile front. 

18.—City of Memphis, Illinois, and Vigilancia, American 
ships, torpedoed. 

19.—Alexander Ribot becomes French premier, succeeding 
Briand. 

21.—Healdton, American ship, bound from Philadelphia to 
Rotterdam, sunk without warning; 21 men lost. 

26-31.—British advance on Cambrai. 


/ 


APRIL 


1.—Aztec, American armed ship, sunk in submarine zone. 

5.—Missourian, American steamer, sunk in Mediterranean. 

6.—United States declares war on Germany. 

7.—Cuba and Panama at war with Germany. 

8.—Austria-Hungary breaks with United States. 

9—Germans retreat before British on long front. 

9.—Bolivia breaks with Germany. 

13.—Vimy, Givenchy, Bailleul and positions about Lens 
taken by Canadians. 

20.—Turkey breaks with United States. 


May 


9.—Liberia breaks with Germany. 

11.—Russian Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates 
demands peace conference. 

15.—General Pétain succeeds Gen. Nivelle as Commander-in- 
Chief of French armies. Gen. Foch is appointed Chief of 
Staff. 

16.—Bullecourt captured by British in the Arras battles. 
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17.—Honduras breaks with Germany. 
18.—Conscription bill signed by President Wilson. 
19.—Nicaragua breaks with Germany. 
22-96,.—Italians advance on the Carso. 


JUNE 


4.—Senator Root arrives in Russia at head of commission 
appointed by President. 

5.—Registration day for new draft army in United States. 

7.—Messines-Wytschaete ridge in English hands. 

8.—Gen. Pershing, Commander-in-Chief of American expedi- 
tionary force, arrives in England en route to France. 

18.—Haiti breaks with Germany. 


JULY 


1.—Russians begin offensive in Galicia, Kerensky, minister 
of war, leading in person. 

3.—American expeditionary force arrives in France. 

6.—Canadian House of Commons passes Compulsory Military 
Service Bill. 

12,—King Constantine of Greece abdicates in favor of his 
second son, Alexander. 

14.—Bethmann-Hollweg, German Chancellor, resigns; suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Georg Michaelis. 

16-23.—Retreat of Russians on a front of 155 miles. 

20.—Alexander Kerensky becomes Russian premier, succeed- 
ing Lvoff. 
4 20.—Drawing of draft numbers for American conscript army 

egins. 

22,—Siam at war with Germany and Austria. 

24,.—Austro-Germans retake Stanislau. 

31.—Franco-British attack penetrates German lines on a 
20-mile front. 

Avcust 


1.—Pope Benedict makes plea for peace on a basis of no 
annexation, no indemnity. 
3.—Czernowitz captured by Austro-Germans. 
7.—Liberia at war with Germany. 
ian Sassy Conscription Bill passes its third reading in 
nate. 
14.—China at war with Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
15.—St. Quentin Cathedral destroyed by Germans. 
15.—Canadian troops capture Hill 70, dominating Lens. 
19.—Italians cross the Isonzo and take Austrian positions. 
28.—Pope Benedict’s peace plea rejected by President Wil- 
son. 
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SEPTEMBER 


3.—Riga captured by Germans. 

5.—New American National Army begins to assemble in the 
different cantonments. 

7.—Minnehahe, Atlantic Transport liner, sunk off Irish coast. 

12.—Argentine dismisses Von Luxburg, German minister, on 
charges of improper conduct made public by United States 
government. 

14.—Paul Painlevé becomes French premier, succeeding 
Ribot. 

16.—Russia proclaimed a republic by Kerensky. 

20.—Costa Rica breaks with Germany. 

21.—Gen. Tasker H. Bliss named Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army. 

25.—Guynemer, famous French flier, killed. 

26.—Zonnebeke, Polygon Wood and Tower Hamlets, east of 
Ypres, taken by British. 

28.—William D. Haywood, secretary, and 100 members of the 
Industrial Workers of the World arrested for sedition. 

29.—Turkish Mesopotamian army, under Ahmed Bey, cap- 
tured by British. 


OcroBeR 


6.—Peru and Uruguay break with Germany. 

9.—Poelcapelle and other German positions captured in 
Franco-British attack. 

10.—Mutinies on German warships at Wilhelmshaven. 

12-16.—Oesel and Dago, Russian islands in Gulf of Riga, 
captured by Germans. 

17,— Antilles, American transport, west-bound from France, 
sunk by submarine; 67 lost. 

18.—Moon Island, in the Gulf of Riga, taken by Germans. 

23.—American troops in France fire their first shot in 
trench warfare. 

23.—French advance northeast of Soissons. 

24.—Austro-Germans begin great offensive on Italian posi- 
tions. 

25.—Italians retreat across the Isonzo and evacuate the 
Bainsizza Plateau. 

26.—Brazil at war with Germany. 

27.—Goritzia recaptured by Austro-Germans. 

30.—Michaelis, German Chancellor, resigns; succeeded by 
Count George F. von Hertling. 

31.—Italians retreat to the Tagliamento. 

31.—Beersheba, in Palestine, occupied by British. 
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NoveMBER 


1.—Germans abandon position on Chemin des Dames. 

3.—Americans in trenches suffer 20 casualties in German 
attacks. 

5.—Italians abandon Tagliamento line and retire on a 93- 
mile front in the Carnie Alps. 

6.—Passchendaele captured by Canadians. 

6.—British Mesopotamian forces reach Tekrit, 100 miles 
northwest of Bagdad. 

7.—The Russian Bolsheviki, led by Lenine and Trotzsky, 
seize Petrograd and depose Kerensky. 

8.—Gen. Diaz succeeds Gen. Cadorna as Commander-in- 
Chief of Italian armies. 

9.—Italians retreat to the Piave. 

10.—Lenine becomes Premier of Russia, succeeding Keren- 
sky. 
15.—Georges Clémenceau becomes Premier of France, suc- 
ceeding Painlevé. 

18.—Major General Maude, captor of Bagdad, dies in 
Mesopotamia. 

21.—Ribecourt, Flesqui*-es, Havrincourt, Marcoing and 
other German positions captured by British. 

23.—Italians repulse Germans on the whole front from the 
Asiago Plateau to the Brenta River. 

24.—Cambrai menaced by British, who approach within three 
miles, capturing Bourlon Wood. 


DECEMBER 


1.—German East Africa reported completely conquered. 

1.—Allies’ Supreme War Council, representing the United 
States, France, Great Britain and Italy, holds first meeting at 
Versailles. 

3.—Russian Bolsheviki arrange armistice with Germans. 

5.—British retire from Bourlon Wood, Graincourt and other 
positions west of Cambrai. 

6.—Jacob Jones, American destroyer, sunk by submarine in 
European waters. 

6.—Steamer Mont Blanc, loaded with munitions, explodes in 
collision with the Imo in Halifax harbor; 1500 persons are 
killed. 

7.—Finland declares her independence. 

8.—Jerusalem, held by the Turks for 673 years, surrenders 
to British, under Gen. Allenby. 

8.—Ecuador breaks with Germany. 

10.—Panama at war with Austria-Hungary. 

11.—United States at war with Austria-Hungary. 
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15.—Armistice signed between Germany and Russia at Brest- 
Litovsk. 

17.—Coalition government of Sir Robert Borden is returned 
and conscription confirmed in Canada. 


1918 


JANUARY 


14.—Premier Clémenceau orders arrest of former Premier 
Caillaux on high treason charge. 

19.—American troops take over sector northwest of Toul. 

29.—Italians capture Monte di val Belle. 


FEBRUARY 


1.—Argentine Minister of War recalls military attachés from 
Berlin and Vienna. 

6.—Tuscania, American transport, torpedoed off coast of 
Ireland; 101 lost. 

22.—American troops in Chemin des Dames sector. 

26.—British hospital ship, Glenart Castle, torpedoed. 

27. Japan proposes joint military operations with Allies in 
Siberia. 

Marcu 


1.—Americans gain signal victory in salient north of Toul. 

3.—Peace treaty between Bolshevik government of Russia 
and the Central Powers signed at Brest-Litovsk. 

4,—Treaty signed between Germany and Finland. 

5.—Rumania signs preliminary treaty of peace with Central 
Powers. 

9.— Russian capital moved from Petrograd to Moscow. 

14.—Russo-German peace treaty ratified by All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets at Moscow. 

20.—President Wilson orders all Holland ships in American 
ports taken over. 

21.—Germans begin great drive on 50-mile front from Arras 
to La Feére. Bombardment of Paris by German long-range 
gun from a distance of 76 miles. 

24.—Peronne, Ham and Chauny evacuated by Allies. 

25.—Bapaume and Nesle occupied by Germans. 

29.—General Foch chosen Commander-in-Chief of all Allied 
forces. 

APRIL 


5.—Japanese forces landed at Vladivostok. 

9,—Second German drive begun in Flanders. 

10.—First German drive halted before Amiens after maxi- 
mum advance of 35 miles. 
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14.—United States Senator Stone, of Missouri, chairman of 
Committee on Foreign Relations, dies. 

15.—Second German drive halted before Ypres, after maxi- 
mum advance of 10 miles. 

16.—Bolo Pasha, Levantine resident in Paris, executed for 
treason. 

21.—Guatemala at war with Germany. 

22,—Baron von Richthofen, premier German flier, killed. 

23.—British naval forces raid. Zeebrugge in Belgium, German 
submarine base, and block channel. 


May 


7.—Nicaragua at war with Germany and her allies. 

19.—Major Raoul Lufberry, famous American aviator, killed. 

24,—Costa Rica at war with Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

27.—Third German drive begins on Aisne-Marne front of 30 
miles between Soissons and Rheims. 

28.—Germans sweep on beyond the Chemin des Dames and 
cross the Vesle at Fismes. 

28.—Cantigny taken by Americans in local attack. 

29.—Soissons evacuated by French. 

31.—Marne River crossed by Germans, who reach Chateau- 
Thierry, 40 miles from Paris. 

81.—President Lincoln, American transport, sunk. 


JUNE 


2—Schooner Edward H. Cole torpedoed by submarine off 
American coast. 

3-6.—American marines and regulars check advance of Ger- 
mans at Chateau-Thierry and Neuilly after maximum advance 
of Germans of 32 miles. Beginning of American co-operation 
on major scale. 

9-14.—German drive on Noyon-Montdidier front. Maxi- 
mum advance, 5 miles. 

15-24.—Austrian drive on Italian front ends in complete 
failure. 

30.—American troops in France, in all departments of serv- 
ice, number 1,019,115. 

JULY 


1.—Vaux taken by Americans. 

3.—Mohammed V, Sultan of Turkey, dies. 

10.—Czecho-Slovaks, aided by Allies, take control of a long 
stretch of the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

12.—Berat, Austrian base in Albania, captured by Italians. 

15.—Haiti at war with Germany. 

15.—Stonewall defense of Chateau-Thierry blocks new Ger- 
man drive on Paris. 
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16.—Nicholas Romanoff, ex-Czar of Russia, executed at 
Yekaterinburg. 

17.—Lieut. Quentin Roosevelt, youngest son of ex-President 
Roosevelt, killed in aerial battle near Chateau-Thierry. 

18.—F rench and Americans begin counter offensive on Marne- 
Aisne front. 

19.—San Diego, United States cruiser, sunk off Fire Island. 

20.—Carpathia, Cunard liner, used as transport, torpedoed 
off Irish coast. It was the Carpathia that saved most of the 
survivors of the Titanic in April, 1912. 

20.—Justicia, giant liner used as troopship, is sunk off Trish 
coast. 

2?1.—German submarine sinks three barges off Cape Cod. 

23.—French take Oulchy-le-Chaéteau and drive the Germans 
back ten miles between the Aisne and the Marne. 

30,— Allies astride the Ourcq; Germans in full retreat to the 
Vesle. 


AvcusT 


1.—Sergeant Joyce Kilmer, American poet and critic, aged 
31, dies in battle. 

2,—French troops recapture Soissons. 

3.—President Wilson announces new policy regarding Russia 
and agrees to co-operate with Great Britain, France and Japan 
in sending forces to Murmansk, Archangel and Vladivostok. 

3.—Allies sweep on between Soissons and Rheims, driving the 
enemy from his base at Fismes and capturing the entire Aisne- 
Vesle front. 

7.—Franco-American troops cross the Vesle. 

8.—New Allied drive begun by Field-Marshal Haig in 
Picardy, penetrating enemy front 14 miles. 

10.—Montdidier recaptured. 

13.—Lassigny massif taken by French. 

15.—Canadians capture Damery and Parvillers, northwest of 
Roye. 

29.—Noyon and Bapaume fall in new Allied advance. 


SEPTEMBER 


1.—Australians take Peronne. 

1.—Americans fight for the first time on Belgian soil and 
capture Voormezeele. 

11.—Germans are driven back to the Hindenburg line which 
they held in November, 1917. 

12.—Registration day for new draft army of men between 
18 and 45 in the United States. 

13.—Americans begin vigorous offense in St. Mihiel Sector on 
40-mile front. 

14,—St. Mihiel recaptured from Germans. General Pershing 
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announces entire St. Mihiel salient erased, liberating more than 
150 square miles of French territory which had been in Ger- 
man hands since 1914. 

14.—Austro-Hungarian government invites belligerents to 
enter a confidential peace discussion. 

15.—President Wilson refuses to discuss peace. 

18.—Jonn W. Davis, of West Virginia, appointed ambassador 
of the United States to Great Britain. 

20.—Nazareth occupied by British forces in Palestine under 
Gen. Allenby. 

23.—Bulgarian armies flee before combined attacks of Brit- 
ish, Greek, Serbian, Italian and French. 

25.—British take 40,000 prisoners in Palestine offensive. 

26.—Strumnitza, Bulgaria, occupied by Allies. 

27.—Franco-Americans in drive from Rheims to Verdun take 
30,000 prisoners. 

28.—Belgians attack enemy from Ypres to North Sea, gain- 
ing four miles. 

29.—Bulgaria surrenders to General d’Esperey, the Allied 
commander. 

30.—British-Belgian advance reaches Roulers. 


OcroBeR 


1—St. Quentin, cornerstone of Hindenburg line, captured. 

1.—Damascus occupied by British in Palestine campaign. 

2,.—Lens evacuated by Germans. 

3.—Albania cleared of Austrians by Italians. 

3.—Hindenburg line pierced by British between Cambrai and 
St. Quentin. 

4,—Ferdinand, king of Bulgaria, abdicates; Boris succeeds. 

5.—Prince Maximilian, new German Chancellor, pleads with 
President Wilson to ask Allies for armistice. 

6.—Beirut, chief seaport of Syria, evacuated by Turks, is 
entered by French ships. 

7’.—Berry-au-Bac taken by French. 

8.—President Wilson asks whether German Chancellor 
speaks for people or war lords. 

9.—Cambrai in Allied hands. 

10.—Leinster, passenger steamer, sunk in Irish Channel by 
submarine; 480 lives lost; final German atrocity at sea. 

11.—Americans advance through Argonne forest. 

12.—German foreign secretary, Solf, says plea for armistice 
is made in name of German people; agrees to evacuate all 
foreign soil. 

12.—Nish, in Serbia, occupied by Allies. 

13.—Laon and La Fére abandoned by Germans. 
: a ae captured by Americans after four days’ 

attle. 


eirens> 
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14.—President Wilson refers Germans to General Foch for 
armistice terms. 

15.—Durazzo, Austrian naval base in Albania, taken by 
Ttalians. s 

16.—Lille entered by British patrols. 
: 17.— Ostend, German submarine base, taken by land and sea 
orces. 

17.—Douai falls to Allies. 

19.—Bruges and Zeebrugge taken by Belgians and British. 

25.—Beginning of terrific Italian drive which nets 50,000 
prisoners in five days. 

31.—Turkey surrenders; armistice takes effect at noon; con- 
ditions include free passage of Dardanelles. 


NovEMBER 


1.—Cléry-le-Grand captured by American troops of First 
Army. 

pe onanonne sweep ahead on 50-mile front above Verdun; 
enemy in full retreat. 

3.—Official reports announce capture of 362,350 Germans 
since July 15. 

3.—Austria surrenders, signing armistice with Italy at 3 
vp. m. after 500,000 prisoners had been taken. 

4.—Americans advance beyond Stenay and strike at Sedan. 

7.—American Rainbow Division and parts of First Division 
enter suburbs of Sedan. 

8.—Heights south of Sedan seized by Americans. 

9.—Maubeuge captured by Allies. 

9.—Kaiser Wilhelm abdicates and flees to Holland. 

10.—Canadians take Mons in irresistible advance. 

11.—Germany surrenders; armistice takes effect at 11 a. M. 
American flag hoisted on Sedan front. 
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